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“OCT 80 1905 


NEW ENGLAND AND NATIONAL 
vou. BOSTON, OCTOBER 26, 1905, | $2.50.ner Year 


Single Copies, 6 Cente. 


CARPENTER’S GEOGRAPHICAL READERS 


North America . - $0.60 | Australia, Our Colonies, and Other 


Asia . . . . . .60 Africa e e .60 


Islands of the Sea ‘ - $0.60 


This series of geographical readers, covering all the continents of the globe, has now been 
completed. Eich volume tells in an attractive manner about just those things which every- 
one ought to know, and is profusely illustrated from photographs taken by the author. 

These readers are not dry compilations from other books, but comprise vivid descriptions 
of the author's personal observations. Mr. Carpenter has had exceptional advantages in secur- 
ing authentic information, illustrations, and other literary material. 

As Supplementary Readers these books are unequaled. Among their many excellent 
features are: Their vast fund of valuable information; their accuracy and sensible plan of 
treatment; their live, human interest; their familiar, colloquial style. For these and many 
other reasons they are highly commended by the most prominent educators, and are used with 
great success in almost every city of the United States. 


Why Not Order These Readers for Your Pupils ? 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 


Begin the Fali Term with the best Text-books — lor these examine—In Arithmetic —- NICHOLS’S 
GRADED LESSONS. in 7 books. NICHOLS’S PROGRESSIVE ARITHMETIC, in 3 books —In Language 
and Grammar —DUNTON AND KELLEY’S INDUCTIVE COURSE IN ENGLISH, viz: FIRST BOOK IN 
ENGLISH — LANGUAGE LESSONS --GRAMMAR.— In English History —STONE’S HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND, new edition. Enlarged and brought up to date. These are all recent and highly successful 
text-books. Correspondence solicited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston New York Chicago 


Adopted in 1904 by 75 towns and 3 
so strong in educational features normal schools in New England alone 


THE WHITEHOUSE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
The direct result of AND NATURAL MOVEMENT METHOD Twice the usual prac- 
experience in teach- OF PRACTICAL WRITING 


ing practical hand- | By W. A. Wutrenousr, Supervisor of Writing, 


Somerville, Mass. 
writing. Somerville, Mass 


No other series of writing books 


tice furnished by ad- 


justable copy-slips. 


Eight Book Series :: :: 72 cents per dozen 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
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= EIMER & AMEND 


REGENT PUBLICATIONS 205-21 Thié Ave NEW YORK 


Manf+rs. and Importers of 


Standard English Classics Series CHEMICAL 
DE. QUINCEY'S PHYSICAL 
BIOLOGICAL 
The English Mail Coach and pete sonnel 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


Joan of Arc 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by MILTON HAIGHT 
TURK, Professor of English in Hobart College 


AGENTS FOR 
ZEISS & SPENCER 
MICROSCOPES 


Standard English Classics Series 


Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by LOIS G. HUFFORD 
recently Teacher of English Literature in the 
Indianapolis High Schoo! 


FIVE LECTURES 


For City, County and State Teachers’ 


My tirst, The Fundamenta! Prinei- 
ple, from which the others are de- 
duced, includes a simple statement 
of psychology — one that gives in 
sightand permanent help. Teachers 
areina psychological maze, and will 


International Modern Language Series welcome some light. 


Three French Comedies 


L’ETE DELA SAINT-MARTIN (Meilhac & Halevy) 
LA LETTRE CHARGEE ( Labiche ) ORIGIN OF NAMES IN NEW YORK.— (XII) 
VENT D’OQUEST (d'Hervilly ) Port Morris, for Gouverneur Morris. 
Edited, with Vocabulary, Exercises, and Notes, by ROY Portville, once a prominent point for shipment of lum- 
TEMPLE HOUSE, Instructor in French, Central High ber, shingles, ete. 
School, St. Louis, Mo. Potsdam, for town in Prussia. 
Potter, for Arnold Potter, original proprietor. 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers Potter Hollow, for Samuel Potter. 

Poughkeepsie, from Delaware Indian word, apokeip- 

Address: 29 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS. suigk, ‘‘safe and pleasant harbor.” 

Praitsburg, for Captain Joel Pratt, one of first settlers. 
Pratts Hollow, for John and Matthew Pratt, 
Prattsville, for Zodcck Pratt. 
Preble, county, for Commodore Edward Preble. 
Preston Hollow, for first family of settlers. 


Associations. See J. of E., Sept. lA. 


H. WILBUR, EASTON CENTER MASS. 


What Is Daus’? Ti Top 


TU PRUVE that Daus’ * Tip-T Princetown, for John Prince, member of Albany 
is the best and simplest device or 
making 100 copies from pen- county’s assembly. 


f t 
written and 50 a ies from oe Promised 


written exiginal, we will s Land, because the land for factor‘es was 
duplicator, cap size, 


without deposite, on ten (10) promised but never given. 


B) days’ trial. Pulaski, for Polish patriot, Count Casinni Pulaski. 
Price $7.50 less pate $ 
discount ca 33 KP Pulteney, for Sir William Pulteney. 
THE FELIX P,. H. DAUS ICATO K CO. 


Daus Building. 1 John sty "iow York City Putnam, for General Israel Putnam. 

Queens, for Catherine of Braganza, wife of Charles If. 
of England. 

Quogue, “a clam.” 

Randalls, for Jonathan Randa!ls, who owns it. 
THE Randolph, for John Randelph of Virginia. 
Rausomville, for Clark Ransom. 
Raquette, from French word meaning ‘‘snowshoe.” 


Raymondville, for Benjamin Raymond, first agent, 


Rei Hooh, translation of original Dutch name, Roode 


: makes a practical and convenient receptacle for Hoeeck, given on account of a nearby marsh covered 
: loose drawings. Much time and trouble may with cvanberries. 
be saved in collecting and caring for separate Red Jacket, for chief of Seneca Indians, who derived 
drawings by providing each child with a his name from the brilliant red jacket which he wore, 
; . : iven him by a British officer 
awing portfolio. They are particularly de- — ' 
oa 4g P y Red Rock. for a red rock, surmounted by a wceoden 
sirable 1 


column ten feet high, bearing the date 1825. 

Remsen, fur Henry Remsen. 
TEXT-BOOKS OF ART EDUCATION Rensselaer and MRensselaerville, for Kilian Van 
it Rensselaer, who planted a colony on his lands to be 
are in use. Special discounts to schools. known as Rensselaerwick—now as above. 

Rhinebeck, combination of the names cf the man who 
founded the town, William Beekman, and his native 


The Prang Educational Company } | tow, rnincima 


Richburg, in henor of Alvan Richardson, first settler, 
113 University Place, 


NEW YORK who went there from Gtsezo county in 1519. 
Richmond, for Duke of Richmond. 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 


PrincipaL A.J. VoLLanp, Grand Rapids: I 
believe that when boys and girls reach the high 
school, more responsibility in individual action 
should be placed upon them, and hence more ex- 
pected of them. Soon they will leave the school 
and assume in full the duties of living, and they 


cannot be best brought to this state of citizenship 


by repression and constant guidance. 


SUPERINTENDENT K. Wurtrcoms, Lowedd, 
Mass.: The teaching done by college trained 
women in the elementary schools of Lowell is as 
yet too limited to afford any fair basis for an esti- 
mate of its efficiency. No special difference, in- 
deed, has been noted between their teaching and 
that of other new teachers. The personal element 
comes in here, of course, as everywhere. The 
teachers whom I value most are still, in large pro- 
porticn, among those who have been longest in ser- 
vice. The liberally educated and professionally 


trained teacher undoubtedly begins with a very- 


great advantage over her older sister, who too fre- 
quently lacked both of these important qualifica- 
tions; whether, however, she will be a_ better 
teacher in the future than her older sister is in the 
present is a thing yet to be seen, and is to depend 
very little on that which has been done for her, and 
very much on what she is and what she cares to do 
for herself and for the children for whom she is 
responsible. 


SUPERINTENDENT GEORGE W. Twitmver, Wi/- 
mington, Delaware: ‘There are a few fundamen- 
tals, facts, and principles, that never change; 
these must be thoroughly taught, must be made 
tools and instruments of power; these can be 
definitely stated, but the forces and energies surg- 
ing and achieving in the progress and development 
of the world’s work must be interpreted by the 
teacher herself and so articulated with the work of 
the school as to become educative. What this 
Zeitgeist may be made to contribute to the effi- 
ciency of the schools, towards giving the school 
life and power, cannot be set down in formulae or 
in fixed rules. It is life in process of progressive 
development, and can be interpreted and applied 
only in terms of life, and the teacher who is free, 
and knows how to use her freedom, and has visions 
of the life which she wishes her pupils to live, and 
is willing to give herself and her life to her pupils, 
will need no prescriptions ; she asks for no formulae. 


THE PECULIAR CHILD. 
BY ELLA GILBERT IVES, BOSTON. 


Uniformity is the curse of the American schools.— 
President Eliot. 

A mother, entering her daughter in a famous 
scliool for girls, remarked to the principal, ‘She is 
a peculiar child.” “We have fifty such,” was the 
apt reply. A teacher of experience, commenting on 
the incident, said, “I have had no other kind.” 

When two maple leaves are cut in identical 
shapes and colored with the same autumnal dyes; 
when nature achieves a straight line, and the old 
Dutch proverb fails—“God likes things a little 
crooked” ; then two children may be alike, and not 
ull then. 

God is an artist, not an artisan. The child has a 
divine right to his peculiarities—a right too long 
obscured by the splendor of the general good. 
Great is our public school system; but a fauit per- 
sistently dogs its virtue: In turning out American 
citizens it has dressed them in uniform. How could 
it be otherwise under the present apportionment of 
pupils to a teacher,—the latter too often underpaid, 
underfed, underclothed, undervalued? A _ school- 
room of forty to sixty children under one teacher 
is an axiom to the thoughtful. That it “runs like 
clockwork” renders self-evident the fact that the 
child has little play for his singularities, few in- 
dividual adaptations, small bias given by the per- 
sonal touch of the skilful teacher. She would like 
to treat each child as a human document from 
God’s hand; but she is too busy oiling the machine. 

A great gain for individuality in education was 
made when the elective method began to leaven 
the intolesably heavy college course of the past; for 
though the leaven enters from the top it must per- 
vade the entire system of education. President 
Eliot’s initiative mind early foresaw and took ad- 
vantage of the age’s reaction from its own blunders. 
Such a mind of necessity advocates changes in our 
public school policy. And none is more important 
than the one emphasized by his pen and voice,— 
“fewer children to'a teacher in our public schools.” 

President Eliot had in mind the peculiar child, 
especially the non-assertive one, lost in the crowd 
of the overfilled schoolroom. Who shall find him, 
name him, home him in her heart; ascertain his 
faults and graces; check the one and foster the 
other? His teacher? Impossible, with half a hun- 
dred equal claimants, the least worthy often most 
assertive. 

Yet the personal element is the priceless one in 
the child’s training. Search your own experience, 
reader. What live-forever have you brought from 
that garden of the past, your school-days? Is it not 
the influence of a teacher who cared for you and for 
whom you cared? What did she teach vou? You 
have forgotten; but you remember a flower she 
vore—your gift, a rose that never withers on its 
stalk. You know that she formed ‘vour ideals, 
called forth your dormant powers, knew you better 
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than you knew yourseli—made a good man or 
woman of you. , 

One of you has lately written to her former 
teacher: “When I first entered your class, I did not 
try at all. Your standards were so high they 
seemed impossible to me until I found that you 
were interested in me; then I began trying for your 
sake ; caring nothing for the books and attainments 
you held up, because I was not that kind of girl; 
but caring much to please you. Afi at once, I 
found out to my infinite surprise that I was that 
kind of girl and you had known it all along.” 

It is a teacher’s privilege to divine another's 
destiny and hold him to it; but in order to fill that 
high office she must have time, she must have op- 
portunity. A young mother was concerned abcut 
the slow unfolding of her boy’s mind. He was 
small, sleepy-eyed, like a young kitten. The wise 
kindergartner, who had reared many children 
(more are they than those of the married woman), 
said to the anxious mother: “Your little one is a 
closed bud, slower in unfolding than many flowers. 
I could open the petals with a warm breath; but it 
would spoil the rose. Let nature have her way 
with your boy.” The “little one’ has since “become 
a thousand” under the cultur2 of that enlightened 
kindergaitner. 

The same mother took her third child, a girl, to 
a private school. She had learned well one lesson 
in her own school of experience, for she said: “I do 
not wish her forced; there is time enough; let her 
develop naturally ; the college course will be more 
valuable if not taken overyoung.” This young girl 
had qualities that unfitted her for a large public 
school as then conducted. She needed specific 
adaptations. Her very quickness and brightness— 
apparent at a glance—were snares in a multitude. 
She had held her own in such a school, but at the 
expense of accuracy, carefulness, and grasp of prin- 
ciples. Her new teacher began slowly undoing the 
mischief resulting from the child’s temptation to 
leap at results when she should deliberately ap- 
proach them. The inert foot of reason had to be 
trained to keep step with a lively fancy. There had 
been no chance for such handling in the large class 
of the admirable but overcrowded public school. 

These conditions in a country that educates its 
poorest child are difficult to meet wisely, but they 
must be met. And now, in response to the chal- 
lenge of necessity, comes the “Batavia idea,” born 
within the memory of a child, unheralded, un- 
trumpeted, but a princely thought; its very raison 
d’etre being the claim of the peculiar child. 


Gait Hamitton: No doubt many pupils would 
much prefer to take their spelling “incidentally” 
rather than bear any longer the yoke of “accuracy”; 
but I cannot help thinking that when a boy sits 
down to a collection of words, and puts his mind 
on them, and abstracts it from everything else until 
he has possessed himself of their spelling, he has 
acquired a mental vigor which no “incidental” 
learning could give him. Children can learn very 
little science in their short school life, but the one 
thing they should learn is mastery. 
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AT THE SIGN OF THE SMILE. 
We're weary a-walking the highway of life; 
We're fretted and fluttered with worry and strife. 
Let us drop by the wayside the heavy old load, 
And rest at the inn at the turn of the road— 
Let us tarry awhile 
At “The Sign of the Smile.” 


Let us tarry awhile at “The Sign of the Smile’— 
Forget all our griefs in the joys that beguile; 
Let us pleasure the noon till it changes to night, 
Then up with our loads and we’!] find they are light— 

Let us tarry awhile 

At “The Sign of the Smile,” 

—Selected. 
SCHOOL AFFAIRS AND CIVIC AFFAIRS. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT J. M. GREENWOOD, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

A nation’s culture must rest primarily on the 
tone and sentiments that are dominant in the 
schools in which the nation’s children are educatcd. 
To give the right direction to a child’s character, it 
must from the beginning be taught how to live 
with others in a world that is governed by laws,— 
the laws of nature, legal enactments, and individual 
responsibility. Education without a purpose is 
like sailing with a vessel across an unknown sea 
without chart or compass, hoping somewhere and 
somehow to reach a port of safety. Such a course 
in human affairs would be regarded as the extreme 
limit of human folly. In too many families and in 
too many schoolrooms, nearly every element that 
should enter into good, substantial cnaracter- 
building,—the very first principles of stability in 
government whether of the home or of the munici- 
pality,—is deliberately set at defiance. The love of 
country and its institutions which make civil and 
religious freedom possible means a great deal more 
than shooting off cannons, exploding fire-crackers, 
and making day and night hideous in July and 
December. Bursts of patriotism on these dates and 
defiance of law and disregard for the rights of 
others, especially of the weak and the unoffending, 
at all other times during the year,—denving and 
defying parental control and school authorities, and 
issuing in school strikes, picketing, boycotting, and 
other acts of disobedience,—are not mere childish 
acts that point either in the direction of pure, clean, 
and honorable citizenship. The quiet, calm, self- 
composed and self-centred people that mould the 
thoughts and the actions of men learned first of all 
how to obey and how to be just. Cool, calculating, 
and deliberate, they pilot others through turbulent 
scenes and out into calmer conditions of mind. 
The man, woman, or child that is continually losing 
his head is never a safe leader. The schools should 
so train the children that no sudden or emotional 
excitement will upset them. Children imitate the 
bad speeches, the bad actions, and they imbibe the 
mean thoughts of their elders, just as readily as 
they do the good qualities. The slightest encour- 
agement by either parent or teacher, hinting that 
pupils may violate such rules and regulations as are 
designed to be most beneficial in promoting their 
welfare, is one of the very first steps leading to a 
casting off of all proper restraints. Underlying all 
occupations and pursuits must be plans, and the life 
which is developed aimlessly and without any pur- 
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pose is a life not only wasted but a life tempest- 
tossed, shipwrecked, beaten to pieces. At first the 
work in school and in life must be planned for the 
child till habits become habitual. Following direc- 
tions will develop into self-direction, self-hood, the 
ability to plan and do for one’s self. This leads to 
something valuable in character, to working out 
toward some end, to avoid sitting down and wait- 
ing for something to happen. To turn situations to 
advantage marks the difference between a person 
of energy and character and the one who will not 
or cannot stand alone. In the first case, the motive 
power is wholly within the person, and the want of 
it marks the physical, moral, and intellectual weak- 
ling —-Annual Address. 


— 


EDUCATION EAST AND WEST.— ( VII.) 


BY THE EDITOR. 
EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS. 


The educators of the West are more alive 
to the importance and value of educational 
gatherings than New England, and are more 
earnestly seeking information as to what is 
being done outside of their own range of ex- 
perience and observation. A State Teachers’ 
Association in many western states will enroll 
above 2,500, each paying an enrolling fee of 
fiity cents or $1.00, as the case may be, and there 
is no state aid in any instance. The teachers also, 
as a rule, have to travel five times as far as in 
Massachusetts, and at higher rate of fare. In 
Massachusetts 300 or 400 is a large state meeting, 
and the state treasury makes an appropriation that 
pays most of the bills, which are slight at most. 

A western state meeting often pays from $100 ta 
$250 for each of several speakers, always going far 
afield for men and women who are doing things, 
and seeing things. It usually appropriates from 
$100 to $200 for headquarters at the National Edu- 
cationa! Association, and makes several appropria- 
tions fer professional committee expenses, as in the 
case of the promotion of increase of salaries, secur- 
ing tenure of office, advancing pension schemes, 
investigating “reform in spelling,” or reporting on 
the child study movement. Alli this is strangely in 
contrast with anything possible in New England. 
Nor is the educational meeting limited to the state 
association, as there are sectional meetings, usually 
at least four sections of a state holding vast meet- 
ings of their own, in one case reaching 4,000 in at- 
tendance. 

It is not easy to explain this except on the 
ground that the leaders have a kind of enthusiasm 
almost unknown in New England. There is no 
better illustration of this zeal, perhaps, than in the 
case of city superintendents, who in many cases get 
out new official stationery each year, and announce 
the state and sectional meeting with every letter 
they write. The following by a city superintendent 
in Iowa is an illustration:— 

Southwestern Iowa Teachers’ Association 
Council Bluffs, November 2-4th 
Towa State Teachers’ Association 
Des Moines, December 26-29th 


This characterizes in general the professional 
spirit of the West, quite rare in New England. 
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AFTER THE WAR—A WORLD PROBLEM.—(II.) 


BY MARY WILGUS. 
THE DESTINY OF CHINA. 


The world-problem involves the destiny of China, 
whether it shall be dismembered, with its culture 
and civilization, now chiefly latent, reduced to ruin, 
and itself for all time degraded from its position as 
a great nation—won through an illustrious past—to 
a congeries of accessories to militant western states, 
used to swell their already too tumultuous streams 
of self-seeking; or its integrity preserved and its 
spirit awakened, so that its future shall be in some 
measure equal to its past,—a future in which its 
civilization shall take its appropriate place of-influ- 
ence. 

It involves despite the war the question as to 
whether Russia shall become a great Asiatic power, 
with the major part of Asia Russianized and 
worked for Russia’s sole benefit, or whether it 
(Russia) shall be confined to Europe and the out- 
skirts of Asia; as to whether England, the United 
States, Japan, and Germany shall have open ta 
them the commerce of the Orient, with all its possi- 
bilities of rich gain, and the consequent opportuni- 
ties of enhancing their importance as nations which 
this gain implies, _ 

But more than all else it involves the question as 
to whether the world shall be ruled by the white 
race and engulfed in western civilization, or 
whether its rule is to be shared in some equal de- 
gree by the white and yellow races. While this is 
one of the most important aspects of the problem, it 
is not primarily a problem of race; it is a problem 
of civilizations and ideals. That race prejudice ex- 
ists cannot be denied, and the antagonisms, re- 
gretted alike by intelligent and fair-minded people 
of both races, which keep it active are still stronger 
than the forces, directed by a belief in a common 
humanity, which have been at work to cause it to 
disappear. Misunderstanding and ignorance, an 
inexcusable ignorance on the part of the West of 
eastern evolution and the real character of eastern 
civilization, still overbalance the spirit of enlighten- 
ment and tolerance. 

There are three possible outcomes of the situa- 
tion,—the East, forced to the defensive, will repel 
the West, a thing which is extremely unlikely to 
occur; the West, with its power to override ob- 
stacles that intervene to prevent its obtaining its 
desires, with its presumptuous conviction of world- 
leadership, with all its enginery of force 
brought into play, will overpower the East 
and make it a western accessory, a second 
thing extremely unlikely to occur, for Japan 
has cried “Halt!” and made good her right 
to thus cry by force as audaciously used and 
as brilliantly successful as any the West has 
been wont to arrogate to herself; and, third, which 
seems most likely, the East will remain as it is ter- 
ritorially, governmentally, and socially; the West 
will invade it commercially more and more, and 
force it willingly or unwillingly to adopt some west- 
ern methods. And more and more commerce, 
which has brought about contact, will make that 
contact more general and closer, and out of the 
degree of wisdom, misunderstanding will give way 
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to understanding, prejudice will give way to mutual 
esteem, and each will learn from the other. 

No outcome could be more desirable than this, 
for each needs what the other seems suited to sup- 
ply. Eastern tranquillity exaggerated into inertia, 
eastern contemplativeness degenerated into con- 
tempt for practical well-being, needs the tonic of 
western whirl, and chaotic western activity needs 
the sedative of eastern calm; eastern idealism 
needs the balancing effect of hard fact as expressed 
in western science, while western materialism needs 
the refining uplift of spiritual essence infused into 
its body; the East needs to be freed from a narrow 
economy that would allow abundant riches lying 
ready for use to waste themselves in decay, while 
the riotous and wasteful extravagance of the West 
needs the tempering influence of the calm eastern 
conservation of resources; the peacefully-inclined 
East needs for self-defence to cultivate the war-like 
spirit, the militant and changing West needs to ab- 
sorb something of eastern love of peace and per- 
manency. 

Evidence now goes to show that as a matter of 
pure self-interest among the powers, the integrity 
of China will be preserved, for thus each nation will 
be more sure of getting its own share of advantage. 
Thus, “balance of power,” which is only another 
name for national selfishness and.international jeal- 
ousy, sometimes signally serves the ends of justice. 
China, the mighty giant, will have time in which to 
realize her power, and when, under the stimulating 
influence of modern movement, led perhaps by 
Japan, she has done this, none will then dare touch 
her. China will be open to the world’s commerce, 
and Japan, with that market open to her, will go on 
in national growth as she has begun, increasing in 
prosperity, power, and national wealth. Eastern 
civilization will take its appropriate place of influ- 
ence in the world; and eastern and western civiliza- 
tions. now in touch, will more and more diffuse into 


each other, and both receive strength in the 
process. 

COLLEGE GRADUATES IN ELEMENTARY 


SCHOOLS. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT -A. K. WHITCOMB, LOWELL. 


The relation of college graduates to elementary 
school work is rapidly becoming a matter of inter- 
est and importance. Twenty years ago such gradu- 
ates, women, who were seeking positions as 
teachers were few. None would take a position in 
a grade school, and the high school which could 
get one was considered fortunate. Now the 
women’s colleges are sending out graduates by the 
thousand. High school positions no longer suffice, 
and the holders of college degrees are coming into 
the grades in very considerable numbers. 

The first graduates of a college to ask admission 


to the Lowell Training school, two in number, 


came in 1899. They were received with great satis- 
faction by the committee, and were followed by 
three others the next year. In 1901 five were ad- 
mitted, and in 1902 nine applied, of whom six were 
accepted. At that time as now a choice was made 
among other applicants on the basis of an examina- 
tion which was practically competitive, but college 
girls were admitted without test, the committee 
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accepting their diplomas as proof of scholarship, 
and not having candidates enough to make it neces. 
sary to discriminate between them. The fact that 
the school was open to college women, that in it 
one. could get a year’s experience (a qualification 
so vitally necessary in securing good positions), 
and a salary of $800 besides, was not generally 
known at first, nor is it generally known now, but 


-as the news spread applicants increased until it was 


impossible to receive them all, and it became neces- 
sary to choose between them. The same examina- 
tions that are used for other applicants were accord- 
ingly voted by the committee in 1902 and used in 
1903. Such examinations are more or less of a 
nuisance to applicants, not so much on account of 
dificulty in attaining a good rank as from the 
trouble and expense of attending them, and this 
fact, coupled with the certainty that only a limited 
number can be received, will doubtless tend to de- 
crease the number of candidates in the future; 
otherwise it would certainly be very great. In any 
case we can probably have as many as we wish for 
and can employ. The number in the present prac- 
tice class of fifteen is three, one who had been ac- 
cepted having declined her appointment. 

At a meeting of the National Department oi 
School Superintendence last February the question 
of college graduates found a place on the program 
for the first time, a fact significant of its growing 
importance. Superintendent Poland of Newark, 
N. J., who opened the discussion, has twenty-five 
such teachers,a number larger than that of any 
other superintendent of whom I know. He had 
found them, he said, superior in some respects, yet 
they had not all been successful, and if all the 
teachers of his city were to be divided into five 
classes on a basis of merit and efficiency only a 
small minority of his college bred teachers would be 
in the first, or highest, division. The general 
opinion of all who took part in the discussion 
seemed to be, indeed, that the college woman by her 
wider outlock and broader education adds much to 
the strength and power of any corps of teachers, 
yet her initial work, owing to her lack of experience 
with children, is not likely to surpass, or even to 
equal that of the normal graduaté. The very best 
thing, as all seemed to agree, would be professional 
training and practice in teaching added to the riper 
culture and more liberal education of the college. 
And.this, it should be noted, which the best men of 
the country consider an absolutely ideal condition, 
is just what we have in Lowell to the moderate ex- 
tent to which we have cared to go. 

With us thus far the difficulty has not been at all 
in getting college bred women to undertake ele- 
mentary school work, but in keeping them at it. 
The experience gained in our training school, and, 
perhaps, in a little further practice in our grade 
schools, has proved such an effective help in get- 
ting secondary school positions that a very large 
part of this class of our training school graduates 
are already enjoying the higher pay which high 
schools usually offer. Of the nineteen college ap- 
plicants thus far received one left before graduation 
to take a better position elsewhere, one fell out on 
account of ill-health, and three are still in the 
school, doing, of course, elementary school work. — 
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Of the fourteen graduates one, after a year of teach- 
ing, is now engaged in post-graduate study; nine 
ate doing secondary school work, six in Lowell 
and three elsewhere, leaving only four who are 
doing, or are available to do, elementary school 
work. If the pay in elementary schools was as 
large as in secondary schools, as it well might be 
and possibly will be sometime, teachers would, un- 
doubtedly, be much less anxious to change, since 
some of them, at least, find themselves well adapted 
to work in the grades and very happy in it. 

The teaching done by college-trained women in 
the elementary schools of Lowell is as yet too 
limited to afford any fair basis for an estimate of its 
efficiency. No special difference, indeed, has been 
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noted between their teaching and that of other new 
teachers. The personal element comes in hete, of 
course, as everywhere. The teachers whom I value 
most are still, in large proportion, among those 
who have been longest in service. The liberally 
educated and professionally trained teacher un- 
doubtediy begins with a very great advantage over 
her older sister, who too frequently lacked both of 
these important qualifications; whether, however, 
she will be a better teacher in the future than her 
older sister is in the present is a thing yet to be 
seen, and is to depend very little on that which has 
been done for her, and very much on what she is 
and what she cares to do for herself and for the 
children for whom she is responsible——Report. 


Our educative influence is determined 
municate to children less of what we say 


by what predominates in us. We com- 
than of what we are, and if our moral 


path be crooked, it is useless to point out the straight and narrow way; the child 
holding our hand walks as we walk.—Charles Wagner. 


ETHICS AND PUBLIC EDUCATION.— (I.) 


BY ARTHUR D. CALL, HARTFORD. 
THE MEANING OF ETHICS. 


The philosophical method rises from the human. 
longing for that which is now beyond. Definition 
of philosophy. Change from the Greek view. 
Philosophy’s struggle toward the ultimate nature of 
reality; toward the explanation, logical necessity, 
significance, worth, final cause of things; toward 
the criticism of the nature, possibilities, and limita- 
ticns of experience and knowledge; toward the 
synthesis of all the methods and conclusions of 
science; in short, toward the establishment of final 
truth. 

The scientific method, a much more limited 
sphere; emphasis upon facts—subjective as well as 
objective, however. Scientific validity tested by: 
An absence of emotion, prejudice, mere authority ; 
a self-consistency ; an inclusion of all that is perti- 
nent and a rejection of all that is not; an agreement 
with all the established results of science. The 
teleological aspect of science. The definition of 
science, Former confusion and present unity; note 
Hegel’s caution. 

The ethical method—a union of science and 
philosophy. Definition of ethics. Ethics consid- 
ered as a science, its development. Value to 
teachers. The four general distinguishing features 
of ethics are: Its divergencies from the old moral 
philosophies, from the merely descriptive sciences, 
from applied sociology, and from the ordinary con- 
cepts of custom. The four particular aims of: 
ethics are: To quicken the moral sense, inspire to 
deeds right to be done, make.clear the path of duty, 
and to reform mistaken notions concerning the 
moral life. Note Goethe’s “Gedenke zu leben.” 
The inclusiveness of ethics ; the importance of mind 
over force; the true test for progress; Aristotle’s 
doctrine of the “Mean”; the place of pleasure; the 
doctrine of change; the relation of theory to action. 
Ethics and the other disciplines. The terminology 
of ethics: (1) Conduct; Spencer’s definition and its 


lintation. The relation of choice to will and of 
will to (2) character and its definition; JKani’s 
“Good Will’; (3) right; (4) wrong; (5) virtue; 
(6) vice; (7) good; (8) evil; Spencer’s “efficent 
subservience”; (9) conscience. 


The vital relation of ethics to education long 
recognized. 


REFERENCES 
“The Nicomachean Aris’ otle 
“An Introduction to Secial Philosophy’’...... M ckonz'e 
“A System of Bthics”............ Pauilecen 
“The Metaphysic of Kant 
“The Wield, of ,--Palmer 


A DEFENCE OF ARITHMETIC.—<II.) 
BY GUY CLINTON, MANILA. 


Perhaps the most notable weakness in p esent 
methods of instruction is the assumption that the 
simple language of numbers is clear to the child. 
The observing teacher may often discover that it is 
not so much the process that causes difficulty to the 
child as it is the language of the process. Those 
who have insisted upon an early complete analysis 
have tried to remedy this fault, but have not gen- 
eially succeeded. In such problems as, Mary 
bought 3 yards of ribbon at 12 cents a yard. 
How much did she pay for it?, the formal analysis 
generally fails for the same reason that the simple 
direct answer, 86 cents, fails. Too much is 
taken for granted—the besetting sin of the teacher. 

The analvsis assumes that the child discerns in- 
tuitively, first, that 5 yards are 3 times as 
much as one yard, and, sécond that 3 yards cost 
3 times as much as one vard,—true for the con- 
ditions of the problem, but not universally true. 
These premises of the syllogism are very seldom 
thought of when the analysis is given, and for this 
reason the language of analysis, for voung pupils, 
is not the expression of thought. but only the jing'e 
of words which are repeated because ordered to do 
so by the teacher. Before a person can reason in 
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syllogisms, he must be able not only to understand 
the premises, but he must also think of them in con- 
néction with the conclusion. When pointed out to 
him the child would doubtless understand each of 
the statements, that 3 yards are 3 times as 
much as one yard, and that 3 yards cost 3 
times as much as one vard. These facts are not 
usually pointed out in analysis, and if they were 


‘the child should not be expected to discover the 


conclusion from them before the fourth year of the 
course. The mind must have much practice in 
forming judgments before it is reasonable to ex- 
pect it to form conclusions from the comparison of 
judgments. 

When only the simple answer, 36 cents, is 
required, it is taken for granted that the child in- 
tuitively selects the proper number for the multi- 
plicand, and thinks 3 times 12 cents are 36 cents. 
That he does not is shown by the confusion he 
often has when asked whether the answer is not 36 
yards. lf the problem occurs in a list with other 
problems of multiplication, he will be pretty sure 
that 36 is the answer, but 36 what? He is not sure; 
but if the problem occurs in a miscellaneous list of 
division and multiplication, he may not be able to 
tell whether the answer should be 4 or 36 
with the same tncertainty as to name. If numbers 
only are required in answers, the pupil’s attention 
naturally drifts away from the statement of the 
problem and fixes itself upon the numbers entirely. 
It is clear, then, that the answer should be more 
than a mere number, and not so much as a syllo- 
gism. Let it be the statement of a simple judg- 
ment. “Mary (or she) paid 3 times 12 cents, or 
36 cents for the ribbon.” This answer shows: 
First, that it relates unmistakably to the given 
problem; second, that the process is known to be 
multiplication ; third, that 12 cents is known to be 
the multiplicand ; fourth, this multiplicand is taken 
3 times; and, fifth, that the result is 36 cents. A 
mistake on any one of these points will show that 
the pupil has not thought out the full meaning of 
the problem. Let it be contrasted with the prob- 
lem: Mary bought 12 yards of ribbon at 3 cents a 
yard. How much did she pay for it? In this prob- 
lem two of the five points only are different from 
the former problem—they are really interchanged. 
“Mary paid 12 times 3 cents, or 36 cents, 
for the ribbon.” At first the pupil may be required 
to give the answer merely by rote without fully 
understanding it. He will discover the full mean- 
ing little by little as the answers of different prob- 
lems are contrasted, the elements being changed in 
one or two points only. 

Henry sold 4 dozen eggs for 60 cents. How 
much a dozen did he receive for them? Answer: 
He received 1-4 of 60 cents, or 15 cents a dozen. 

This answer has all the advantages for a problem 
in partition that the answers for the former prob- 
lems have for multiplication. Here, as before, 
quickly passing from this form of problem to that 
of multiplication is the best means of teaching 
pupils to discover the process involved. This prob- 
lem must be clearly distinguished from that other 
form of division which may very appropriately be 


called measurement :— 


Henry received 60 cents for eggs which he sold 
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at 15 cents a dozen. How many dozens did he sel? 
Answer: He sold as many dozens as 15 cents is 
contained in 60 cents. It is contained 4 times, 
and he therefore sold 4 dozens. 

In the former problem it was necessary to divide 
the 60 cents into as many equal parts as he sold 
dozens of eggs, or 4 equal parts. The unknown 
element to be found is the size of one of these parts. 
It is a process of part making, or partition. In the 
latter problem it is required to measure the 60 cents 
with 15 cents by setting apart the 15 cents as often 
as possible, for he has sold just as many dozens as 
15 cents is contained times in, or may be taken 
from, 60 cents. . Here it is required to discover the 
ratio of 15 cents to 60 cents—an abstract number 
upon which the number of dozens depends. This 
is a process of measuring. 

A clear understanding of any language form de- 
pends more upon “suiting the action to the word 
and the word to the action,”—clean-cut, precise 
usage,—than upon explanations and discourses 
about words. The main reliance of the teacher in 
teaching arithmetical language is the giving of 
questions one after another which differ only in the 
point to be taught, so that the pupil will have to 
judge and select the correct form of reply from the 
various answer forms which he has been taught to 
use. 


A THANKSGIVING PROGRAM. 
BY JAMES HUGH HARRIS, 


Superintendent of Schools, Pontiac, Michigan. 

We had_ grown a little tired of the regulation 
Thanksgiving exercise—the Squantos, the Samo- 
sets, the Pilgrims, and all the rest of them—and we 
made up our minds to experiment on something 
out of the usual line. After thinking the matter 
over, the principal of the Bagley school, Miss Mary 
Herrington, suggested that in her school we have 
an exhibit of historical curios, illustrative of colo- 
nial, revolutionary, and early American history, 
and designed not only to give the children a vivid 
object lesson of the manner of life of their fore- 
fathers, but also to indicate to them how much we 
have to be thankful for in these modern days with 
our improved conditions of life. 

The children were asked to secure from their 
homes, if the parents were willing, anything, they 
might have in the way of heirlooms and relics, and 
bring them to the school on the day preceding 
Thanksgiving. Evidently the parents joined 
heartily in the plan, for the number, variety, and 
historical value of the collection that was exhibited 
far outstripped our expectations. The collections 
were arranged on tables or hung on the walls, as 
their character permitted, and all in all it was a 
very pretty and very interesting sight that met the 
eves of the visitor, who was invited in on Wednes- 
day afternoon. It would be impossible to enumer- 
ate the many interesting relics that were displayed, 
but a few may be mentioned by way of illustration. 
From one family came a genuine bellmetal kettle 
made in England 100 vears ago,—a handsome piece 


‘with the true ring to it. From another family came 


a kettle made by hand by the great-grandfather of 
the little boy who represented the family in the 
school. One little girl brought a silk neckscarf 
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worn by her great-great-grandfather when he 
came from England in the early part of the last cen- 
tury. 

One brought a sampler worked by her grand- 
mother in school in 1832, showing that manual 
training is not such a wholly modern thing as we 
think it is! There were two or three spinning 
wheels, many old and rare coins, Bibles of the long 
ago, soft and beautiful silks worn by the grand- 
mothers and great-grandmothers of the school 
children, old china, curious old pictures, and vari- 
ous other interesting things too numerous to men- 
tion. One boy, whose ancestor had been a soldier 
in the Mexican war, brought some old-fashioned 
guns and a genuine flint-lock pistol. 

There were some old newspapers, notably a copy 
of the New York Morning Post, under date of 
Tuesday, November 7, 1783, handed down through 
successive generations in one of our oldest and 
‘most honored families. 

To the children the exhibit was of the most in- 
tense interest and of positive educational value. 

It had its lessons in patriotism, pride of ancestry, 
reverence for the past, and gratitude and thanks-~ 
giving for the present. It impressed upon the child 
the meaning and worth of relics and heirlooms, 
leading him to preserve and cherish them. In col- 
lecting them and bringing them to the school, his 
interest and activity were alike brought into play, 
and any worthy thing that does that is of educa- 
tional value. 

The large number of visitors present at the ex- 
hibit testified to the interest of the parents and 
friends of the school; and in the co-operation be- 
tween home and school in collecting the exhibit a 
feeling of unity and good-will-was established 
which cannot but have beneficial results. To the 
home and the school the one object of supreme in- 
terest is the child, and any object that will unite 
them in effort is prophetic of good. 
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EXAMPLES OF STYLE IN COMPOSITION. 
BY ESTELLE GARDINER. 


SUBLIMITY IN STYLE—A THUNDER STORM IN 
THE MOUNTAINS. 


Far above us towered the lofty snow-capped 
mountains ; below us yawned a dread abyss, whose 
rocky sides echoed and re-echoed the deep 
rumbling of the thunder, until: to our awed and 
frightec imaginations, it became a very imferno, 
and above the roar of the storm rose the howls and 
shrieks of the demons, calling unwary souls to 
their own destruction. “Far along, from peak to 
peak, the rattling crags among, leaps the live 
thunder,” and truly “every mountain now hath 
found a tongue.”’ At each crash, the very heavens 
seemed to rend asunder, making us feel our own in- 
Significance, and the infinite power of Him who 
tules us. The opposite cliffs caught up the sound, 
together with the crashing of trees and the howl of 
the tempest, making one long reverberating roar. 
The angry murmur of the swollen stream, as it 
foamed and tumbled over its rocky bed, equaled 
the reputed din of the Furies, when enraged. 
Crouched under the shelter of the rocks, as noth- 
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ing compared with this overmastering power, all we 
could do was to watch and wait. 


BEAUTY IN STYLE—DESCRIPTION OF A 
LANDSCAPE. 


Ascending the highest point of the cliff, we saw, 
spread out before us, a picture well worthy of de- 
scription. At the right lay the beautiful Hudson, 
glistening in the last rays of the setting sun. Far 
off in the distance, as it rippled in and out along its 
winding shores, it seemed as though some good 
fairy, enchanted with the place, had sprinkled it 
with tiny diamonds. On the left stretched fertile 
fields, dotted here and there with picturesque farm- 


‘houses, and almost at our feet flowed a tiny stream, 


which meandered slowly through the land, lending 
verdure and beauty to the scene, until it was lost in 
the distance. _Directly below, and in front of us, 
stretched field after field of waving grain as far as 
the eye could reach. The farmers were busily en- 
gaged in tossing the new mown hay up on the 
wagons waiting to receive it, while the merry 
shouts of the children, as they played among the 
sheaves, rang out on the clear air, together with the 
sengs of the birds, and the busy hum of labor, 
going to make up that vague murmur which lends 
the greatest charm to country life. 

— 
INTERNATIONAL COURSE OF STUDY IN 

PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE.—( VI.) 
BY MARY H. HUNT, BOSTON. 
TOPICS FOR SIXTH YEAR. 
AGE OF PUPILS TEN 'TO BLEVEN YEARS. 
[Text-books adapted to grade in hands of pupils as one 


source of informatior, with observation and supple- 
mental oral instruction.*] 


Body Heat.—Source of body heat. Oxygen and 
burning. Fuel foods. Regulation of heat by skin. 
Relation of clothing to body heat. Effect of exer- 
cise on warmth. Effects of alcohol. 

Excretion.—Skin as protection. Varying thick- 
ness ot outer layer. Cause of callousness and corns. 
Skin as an aid in removal of waste. Sweat glands. 
Deposits left on skin in perspiration; consequent 
need of bathing. Use of oil in skin. Alcohol en- 
larges capillaries of skin. Formation of hair and 
nails; use and care. Why the hair needs frequent 
washing. Proper time for bathing. Importance of 
cleanliness of underclothing, of bedding. Need of 
waste matter being promptly expelled. The kid- 
neys: Shape, location, blood supply; their work; 
how overworked ; how kept in good order. 

Sight—Pleasures derived from it. The eye: 
Shape: bony socket and cushion of fat; muscles ; 
tear-glands; lashes; lids; iris. Danger in reading 
in too strong alight or by twilight, when lving 
down, when the eyes smart. Avoidance of small 
type and poor paper. Uncleanliness and “sore 
eyes,” touching eyes with soiled fingers. Danger 
from public wash-basins and public towels. 

Hearing.—-Outer parts of ears. Ear wax and 
care in its removal. Danger from blows. Protec- 
tion from draughts and strong wind, especially 
when riding. Effects of working in constant noise. 
Avoidance of unnecessary noise and disagreeable 
tones in speaking. 


*Examinations or tests for promotion as in other subjects. 
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Smell.—Where the sense is located. Nerves of 
smell. Dependence of animals upon smell. Con- 
nection with taste. How affected by colds. Use in 
detection of foul air, gas, etc. 

Taste—Use.  Papillae of tongue. 
taste. By what affected. How dulled. 

Touch—-Nerves in skin. Where touch is most 
delicate. Why delicacy of touch is desirable. 

The Neryous System.—The brain as a receiver 
and director of messages. Cerebellum and motion. 
Cerebrum, the organ of thought. Relation of at- 
tention and clear thinking to brain power. Impor- 
tance of rest and sleep. Alcohol and tobacco 
weaken power to think, to recognize warnings of 
the senses, and to take proper precautions against 
danger. Alcohol the cause of many accidents on 
land and sea. 

The Framework.—Source of hardness of bone. 
The jellylike part. Marrow. Blood in bones. Soft 
bones of children. Joints. Hinge, ball and socket, 
and immovable joints. Supports and protection 
furnished by principal bones, as ribs, skull, etc. 
Framework of animals as compared with that of 
man. 

How the Body Moves.—Muscles composed of 
bundles of fibres. Power of muscles to contract 
and relax. Fastening of muscles to bones. Cords. 
Tendons. Use and proper food necessary to size 
and strength of muscles. Proper time for exercise. 

Beer, wine, and cider tend to lessen precision of 
muscle. 

Exercise.—- Necessity of ; how secured; in games, 
work ; proper time ; adaptation to individuals and to 
age; proper dress. 


Nerves of 


4 


PUBLIC SPEAKING. 


T remember an interesting lesson I once saw in 
a fourth grade. The pupils had just finished read- 
ing the last story in the book, and the teacher told 
them to look through the book and choose a story 
which they liked. She then gave each child a piece 
of paper which would fit into the palm of his hand, 
and told him to write on that paper a topic for each 
paragraph in the story he had selected. When this 
was done, she told the children they might “make- 
believe” they were all public speakers. The topics 
were the speaker’s notes, and the audience would 
be very pleased to listen to what each speaker had 
to say. The speakers, of course, would not refer to 
their notes unless obliged to. The teacher then 
took her place among the children, sitting in one 
of their seats. She did this to let the child feel that 
he had the floor and would not expect any assist- 
ance from her. The audience was allowed to show 
its appreciation of a particularly well-rendered 
story by clapping. This exercise was not only very 
profitable, but extremely enjoyable.—Selected. 


G. F. E., Connecticut: [ am renewing for another 
year, the best educational paper that falls into my 
hands. I could not do without it. It is a pleasure 
to recommend it to my teachers. You are to be 
commended for making it spicy and keeping fresh 
material before us constantly. May you be privi- 
leged to continue to spread before us weekly these 
rich feasts as in the past. 
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APPLIED SCIENCE.* 


A LABORATORY EXERCISE BY J. C. PACKARD, 
Science Master, High School, Brookline, Mass. 
STUDY OF A WATER METER. 

Preliminary water meter, in place, is noth- 
ing more nor less than a water motor so arranged 
in the midst of a water-pipe as to be set in motion 
by the stream of water passing through the appar- 
atus when the pipe is open and in turn to impart 
its motion through a chain of wheels to a series of 
pointers attached to a dial graduated in cubic feet. 
By noting the position of these pointers one can 
tell at a glance how many cubic feet of water have 
passed through the meter and, hence, out of the 

pipe, since any previous reading of the same. 
The accompanying cut, Fig. 1, shows the interior 


FIG. 1. 


mechanism of a very good form of the so-called 
disk-type of water meters. Its motion can be so 
much more easily understood from a brief exam- 
ination of the article itself that no detailed explana- 
tion will be attempted here. 
THE READING OF THE METER. 
Beginning at the circle having the largest num- 


FIG, 2. 


ber beneath it-—in this case 100,000 (see Fig. 2)— 
record the figure just passed by the pointer; place 


* Copyrighted, 19¢5, by J. C. Packard, Brookline, Mass. 
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to the right of this the ing figure found 
upon the second circle (here marked 10,000) ; do 
the same with the next circle, and so on until all 
the circles have been read. The number thus re- 
corded wili be the reading sought. The correct 
reading of the dial here shown is 41,873 cu. ft. 

When the pointer stands, upon any circle, exactly 
over a figure, or even very nearly so, there may be 
some doubt, owing to the possibility of the meter 
being a little out of adjustment, as to whether the 
number thus indicated is to be recorded or the one 
below. In this case look at the circle next lower in 
number, and if the pointer in that circle is at “o” or 
has passed the “o” mark, then the count should be 
for the figure indicated by the higher circle, if not, 
then use the next lower figure. 


PROBLEM. | 
The two dials here shown are intended to repre- 


sent two successive positions of the pointers upon 
one and the same meter dial. 


FIG. 3. 


Record the two readings. Calculate the amount 
of water used from the time of one position to that 
of the other, and the cost of the same at $1.50 per 
thousand cubic feet. 

Read the water meter at your home at two differ- 


FIG. 4. 


ent times, preferably a day or two apart, and calcu- 
late as above the ammount of water consumed and 


its cost. 


HE TESTING OF THE METER. 

Since the readings of the water-meter are in- 
tended to indicate the number of cubic feet of 
water that have been passing through the pipe in 
which it is situated the problem of testing the ap- 
paratus for accuracy is seen to be a very simple one. 

Directions.—1. Allow the water to flow through 
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the meter into.a rectangular tank of some sort—the 
pneumatic sink found in most demonstration tables 
is admirable for this purpose—until the pointer 
attached to the dial marked “one” makes one or 
more complete revolutions,—the more the better. 
Counting each revolution as one cubic foot, record 
the number of cubic feet now in the tank as in- 
dicated by the meter. 

2. Measure the length and breadth of the tank 
upon the inside and the depth of water. From this 
data calculate the number of cubic feet of water 
that came through the meter. 


3. The results arrived at in Nos. 1 and 2 should 


agree of course. If they do not, find the difference 
between them; determine what per cent. this differ- 
ence is of the volume arrived at by the method of 
No. 2, and set it down as the percentage of error 
in the meter examined. Call the meter “slow” if 
it registers too little, “fast’’ if it registers too much. 

Note.—The volume of water can -be determined 
more accurately by weighing the contents of the 


tank, and calculating the number of cubic feet 


represented from the fact that one cubic foot of 
water weighs about 62.5 pounds. 
FORM OF RECORD. 
Testing a Water Meter:— 
Meter No— 
Initial reading -—— 
Final reading 


Volume of water indicated -———— cu. ft. 
Dimensions of Tank :— 

Length ft. 

Breadth ——- ft. 

Depth of water ft. 

Volume of water cu. ft. 
Error of Meter:— 


Meter fast, slow —— per cent. 


e 


FIVE EVIDENCES OF AN EDUCATION. 


These five characteristics, then, I offer as evi- 
dence of an education: Correctness and precision in 
the use of the mother-tongue; refined and gentle 
manners, which are the expression of fixed hab‘ts 
of thought and action; the power and habit of re- 
fiection ; the power of growth and efficiency, or the 
power to do. Onthis plane the physicist may 
meet with the philologian and the naturalist w'th 
the philosopher, and each recognize the fact that 
his fellow is an educated man, though the range of 
their information is widely different, and the cen- 
tres of their highest interests are far apart. They 
are knit together in a brotherhood by the close tis 
of those traits which have sprung out of the reac- 
tion of their minds and wills upon°that which has 


fed them and brought them strength. Without 


these traits men are not truly educated, and their 
erudition, however vast, is of no avail; it fu nishes 
a museum, not a developed human being. It is 
these habits, of necessity made by ourselves alone, 
begun in the days of school and college, and 
strengthened with maturer years and broader ex- 
perience, that serve to show ourselves and to others 
that we have discovered the secret of gaining an 
education,—Nicholas Murray Butler, 
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AN OUTLINE OF HOME GEOGRAPHY FOR 
PATERSON, N. J. 


BY EDITH S. GARLICK, 
Paterson, N. J. 


J. Passaic Valley viewed from the hills of Second 
Mount overlooking Paterson. 
Ridges of hills on either side, 
Slopes. 
Direction of. 
Length. 
River. 
Its winding course. 
Location with reference to slopes, 
Rapids and falls. 
Gap in First Mount showing business section of 
Paterson. 
Location of city with reference to slopes and 
river. 
II, Paterson. 
Founding. 
Story of founding. 
Reason for founding. 
Ihe raceway. Value. 
The first factory. 
Kinds of factories. 
Need of people to work in factories. 
Needs of these people and what they led to. 
Homes, good water, stores, churches, 
schools, etc. 
Growth of Paterson. 
Evidences of growth. 
More factories and more kinds. 

Cotton, locomotives, machine and har- 
ness, silk, linen thread, ete., all at- 
tracted by the fine water power afforded 
by river. The machine and harness es- 
tablished to furnish the demands of the 
cotton, silk, and thread factories. 

The population continued to grow because 
of the employment afforded by the many 
factories. 

More people. 
More houses. 
Hence more business of all kinds. 
Reasons for growth. 
Water supply. 
Nearness to New York markets. 
Excellent means of communication with 
other cities. 
Roads. 


Nearness to farms and their supplies. 
Attractiveness of the locality in that it is 
Healthful, 
Surrounded by beautiful scenery, 
Protected from severity of wind and 
storm by the hills. 
Needs of the people arising with growth of 
the city. 
Streets and why needed? 
For wagons. 
For people. 
For drainage. 
Care of streets. 
Should be kept in good condition. 
In repair. 
Clean, 
Well lighted. 
How city provides for this. 
Taxes collected, 


Men appointed. 
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Bridges—why? 
How provided. 
How cared for, 
Protection. 
From fire. 
Means. Fire department. 
How furnished and supported, 
From disease. : 
Means. 
Laws. 
Hospitals. 
Board of health. 
How supported and furnished. 
From crime. 
Means. 
Laws. 
Officers. 
How furnished and supported. 
Places of worship. 
How furnished and supported? Why? 
Schools. 
Public buildings, Why? 
City hall. 
Post-oflice. 
Court house. 
Jail. 
Institutions for care of 
Poor. 
Sick. 

Note.—As city grows larger and more thickly set- 
tled, the people, more and more, depend upon the farmer 
for certain supplies which he brings to the city markets. 
At the same time, the farmer gets from the city stores 
many things which are necessary to his comfort and 
livelihood. 

Dependence of city upon country for 
Foods, 
Milk, 
Butter, 
Cheese, 
Poultry, 
Eges, 
Grains, 
Fruits, 
Vegetables, 
Meats. 
Dependence of country upon city for 
Clothing, 
Wagons, { 
Farming implements, 
Furniture, 
Many other manufactured articles. 

Note.—Besides depending upon the country Paterson 
also depends upon other cities for many articles, and 
they in turn depend upon her. 

Interdependence of Paterson and other cities. 
Paterson supplies to other cities 
Silk, 
Machinery, 
Locomotives, 
Paterson receives from other cities 
Cotton and woolen cloth and cutlery from 
New England cities. 
Fruits, sugar, molasses 
cities. 
Meats, flour, furniture from cities of cen- 
tral states, 
Fruits and wine from the western states. 
Used by permission of the Journal of Geography. 


F. L. N., Massachusetts: I like your Journal 


very much. There seems to be more of real worth 
in it in every issue. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC. 


CAN SCHOOL MUSIC BE WEIGHED IN THE 
MUSICAL BALANCE? 


BY W. S. B. MATHEWS, CHICAGO. 
“The child is father to the man.” 


The pedagogy of school music needs a great 
deal of perfecting. I find two counts against the 
musical practices of all schools with which I am 
acquainted. First, that there is very little exact 
training of ear, none in fact at the point where 
musical ferment begins; and, second, the develop- 
ing of intellectual apparatus for handling the few 
elements of music which really are observed, is 
wholly inadequate. 

For these two reasons school music, while 
affording a pleasure anda stimulation in the 
schoolroom which cannot be successfully dispensed 
with, nevertheless fails to link itself to the higher 


art of music in such a way that the school experi- - 


ences in music become the foundation of a musical 
training eventuating later in a real culture in music. 

Let us not misunderstand. Music needs to be 
defined. Very few teachers or students can give 
‘any kind of rational definition of what they mean 
by it. Taking it all the way up from the first child’s 
melody to the culminating of the Beethoven Ninth 
Symphony, Brahms’ Requiem, and the great 
Tschaikovsky Symphonies, music is always one 
kind of thing and one only: It is “the art of the 
beautiful and the expressive in tonal forms.” 

This definition gives us three points to settle 
with. First, the idea of the beautiful; second, the 
idea of the expressive; and, third, the idea of tonal 
forms. Get those three in their length and breadth 
and you have it; or yoware in a way to have it 
when you also have added culture—a term I always 
take in the Matthew Arnold sense: “A knowledge 
of and sympathy with the best that has been said 
and done in the world.” I believe I am responsible 
for the first two elements here, especially the ele- 
ment of sympathy; for culture does not turn alone 
upon knowing the best, but upon both knowiug 
and adequately loving the best. 

Still wrestling with our definition, what do we 
mean by the beautiful in tonal forms? Here we 
come up against the real thing, the principle, 
namely, that the beautiful in tonal forms consists of 
qualities which have to be estimated by what we 
call musical feeling. In other words, music appeals 
to a highly specialized faculty, which exists in such 
different degrees in individuals that while almost 
everybody enjoys certain kinds of music, relatively 


few enjoy the greatest music of all; and they fail in © 


this enjoyment simply for lack of development in 
the faculties to which music appeals. Therefore if 
the school music is to become the ancestor of cul- 
ture music in later life, it will be necessary to line 
up the school music and the handling of it accord- 
ing to the principles which will have to prevail 
whenever music is taken up for culture and disci- 
pline. 

Right here also it is advisable to clear up a point. 
Very few literary or scientific educators know that 


succeed. 


the study of music in an adequate way is an emi- 
nent discipline for the mind. I have known several. 
instances in my own experience, where a girl with 
a good mind (no other kind entirely succeeds in the 
higher music), but with very limited school train- 
ing, has gone on in her music so thoroughly and 
successfully that after a few years her entire mind 
and face had undergone the changes which dis- 
tinguish an educated person from one who is ‘not 
educated. That is to say, lines of seriousness, re- 
finement, cultivation, and maturity have grown 
there, as a result of an education experienced in 
music study almost exclusively. In other words, 
the mental traits of exact perception, accurate esti- 
mation of values, exact memory, and a high bred 
pleasure in mental furniture of distinguished 
beauty have all left their impress upon the face. 
But this will never happen unless the handling of 
the music has been upon material containing the 
noble, beautiful, and expressive forms, nor then un- 
less the handling of the material has been such as 
to bring out its qualities, define and commend its 
beauties, and keep the mental “exposure” (as 
photographers call it) sufficiently long for the light 
to do its work, | 

I was talking with perhaps the best piano teacher 
I happen to know, a woman, the other day, who 
declared that she found herself much out of sym- 
pathy with certain phases of the technically 
“modern education,” especially in one point—that 
of not securing minute and accurate observation. 
She instanced a boy in manual training, who had 
four months’ work thrown out, and he obliged to 
do it over in a later year, because he did not fully 
What she complained of was his being 
allowed to go on for four months when it should 
have been evident to the inspector that he could 
not go on; he lacked the central condition of going 
on, namely, that his observation was not accurate. 
What should have been done, she declared, was to 
get this accuracy right then and there, after which 
he could go on easily enough. In her own classes 
in ear-training this teacher does not allow an op- 
portunity of listening “once more, please dear”; 
her motto is “now or never”; and everything turns 
upon keeping the attention alert, to hear things the 
first time; and to know the first time what they 
have heard. 

She even regretted that the modern practice con- 
tains nothing at all which has to be learned accu- 
rately—no poetry, no oration, no Latin, French, 
German literature. Hence while the children, as 
they phrase it, “practically know things,” they prac- 
tically do not know any one thing exactly and per- 
fectly. In music, you see, there is no such thing as 
“practically knowing a melody or passage” with- 
out knowing it absolutely accurate in all its details. 
Music consists of adjustments which are mathe- 
matically exact; or which are accepted by the ear 
as being ¢xact—i. e., exact beyond the power to de- 
tect the error. (What is called “temperament” in 
musical intonation is an approximation to accur- 

[Continued on page 478.] 
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GRADE TEACHERS.—(VIIL.) 
WHY CONDITIONS ARE SO BAD. 


The real difficulty in present conditions is in the 
wrong relation. The grade teachers too often have 
no voice in anything, no voice in the selection of a 
principal, no voice in estimating his success, no 
voice in the books they use, in the methods of 
teaching, in the amount of work to be done in their 
grade, in the estimate of the success of the pupils 
in their work, or in anything else that is vital to 
their success. 

I fuliy appreciate the difficulties in giving grade 
teachers any of these privileges, and do not say, 
now and here, that it is feasible to do it to any ex- 
tent, or to what extent if it is feasible. I merely 
say that so long as present conditions exist the 
grade teachers must face all sorts of trouble, and 
must grin and bear it or go into something else. 

As things now are, the grade teacher is liable to 
be to a large extent a machine. She is selected by 
one to whose favor she owes the position, from him 
must come most favors and privileges; whether she 
stays or goes is largely due to him; the superin- 
tendent’s opinion is largely formed by his estimate. 
The way she teaches, the way she disciplines, are 
largely arranged by the principal. 

Unless this is so, the principal is such only in 
name, the stiperintendent is in reality her principal, 
and the so-called principal is little more than the 
clerk or errand boy of the superintendent. 

Something is radically wrong when the grade 
teacher is a machine, a part of a mechanism. It is 
the one place in education where there should be 
no machinery. The superintendent’s office may 
have a lot of mechanism to advantage, so may a 
principal's, but the teacher should be alive, vital, 
free. She alone deals directly with the child, she 
alone breathes the breath of intellectual life into the 
child. Into her eyes the little people look for five 
hours a day; from her voice they get the rhythm 
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of inspiration; from her mind their minds are 
warmed or cooled. She must have spontaneity, 
vitality, power, poise, and alertness. None of these 
is possible if she is merely a go-between, if she is 
merely executing orders, if she merely runs 
through the machinery the warp as some one else 
designs it. There may be mechanical art in textile 
fabrics, but none in dealing with human minds in 
the forming. 

I clearly understand that it is one thing to see 
that something is wrong, to see what is wrong, to 


know that there should be a remedy, and quite an- 


other matter to see how to right the wrong, and 
then to execute the righting movement. 


Within three or four years these experiences 
have come to well-known school men:— 

Mr. A had a bitter and protracted fight with 
his school board, and finally lost his $3,800 position 
when he was approaching the dead line of fifty. 
He was. soon elected to a neighboring city at 
$1,000, where he appears to be settled for life. 

Mr. D was quietly but persistently annoyed 
by a minority of the school board until a majority 
felt that it was better that he go, and he had to 
turn his back on a $4,000 position, but he at once 
went into a position that pays him some $6,000. 
Age nearly fifty. 

Mr. B—— had been a superintendent at $4,000 
for several years. There was always provoking 
attacks made upon him by persons without influ- 
ence, until on a fluke one of his critics got upon the 
board of education, and he got out, but was elected 
to a better position. Age more than fifty. 

Mr. M-——had been superintendent at $2,500 for 
several years with no appreciable opposition or 
criticism, but without warning the political com- 
plexion of the board changed and he was on the 
outside almost before he could catch his breath, 
but he was at once elected to a position worth 
$1,000. Age nearly fifty. 

These are only a few of the many instances of 
the same kind. They are against the general as- 
sumption as to what is happening. The fact is 
they were large men thrown down by little fellows 
who merely tripped them up officially. 

A fool can trip up an athlete if he puts his foot 
in the right place at the right time, but an athlete 
knows how to fall and not get hurt, and how to get 
up and go on with the least possible waste of time, 
while the fool can merely hope to lie around loose 
and try to trip up somebody else. It is true that 
supervision exposes a man to the tripping process 
of fools, but not so many men suffer by it as is 
popularly supposed. 

“It is nothing against you to fall down flat, 

To lie there, that’s disgrace.” 


WOMEN TEACHERS. 

Women have no more monopolized teaching in 
the’ United States than in England. Professor 
Walter F. Willcox of Cornell shows that the pro- 
portion in England is 73.2, while in the United 
States it is 73.3. In Italy it is 64.6; in France, 57.6; 
in Germany, 31.5. In other countries the propor- 


tion of women teachers is growing much faster 
than here. 
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October 26, 1905 JOURNAL OF 
DR. MELVIL DEWEY. 


“The Journal of Education has made no extended 
reference to the retirement of Dr. Melvil Dewey as 
state librarian of New York because of the Jewish 
prejudice against him. There are two reasons for 
this silence: First, Dr. Dewey neither needs nor 
desires sympathy; second, the relation of the Jew- 
ish people to other Americans is too large and too 
complicated a problem for us to enter upon in 
these pages. I have absolutely no patience with 
any anti-Semitic sentiment or sensitiveness. Tf Dr. 
Dewey is in any wise afflicted with the prejudices 
attributed to him he has no business in any state 
position. Whether or not his relation to the Lake 
Placid Club is proof of his holding anti-Semitic 
sentiment is the one question, and that is entirely 
beyond my range. There is no question but that he 
is one of the great leaders in library thought, that 
he has been one of the great forces in promoting 
library efficiency, and it will be a calamity if he is 
not to continue to work in this broad field, but 
even that calamity should be faced provided he is 
so un-American as to be anti-Semitic in his senti- 
ment. 


-0-@-0-@ 
IDEAL JANITORS. 


St. Louis janitors are appointed from an ap- 
proved list of applicants whose capacity and prac- 
tical ability have been passed upon by experts. 
They must be fair mechanics, must understand the 
heating and ventilating apparatus, must be able to 
keep accounts, and must write an intelligible re- 
port; must eliminate politics; need no pull. 


> > 


ONARGA GEOGRAPHY. 


Grand Prairie Seminary, Edgar Packard, direc- 
tor of pedagogy, is doing some work in geography 
of a high order, practically and pedagogically. 
The director reached the conclttsion that the chil- 
dren had “not imagination enough to make the 
study of geography vital.” To remedy this, the in- 
structor in geography, Professor van Benthuysen, 
set about making a collection of products. With 
much pains and some expense, he has succeeded in 
bringing together from all parts of the world more 
than four thousand different products. They are 
kept in specially prepared cases, and are readily 
accessible. Whenever a new place is to be stud ed, 
a product from that place is presented first. This 
gives the imagination of the students something 
tangible upon which to work, and upon which to 
base their ideas of the new country and its people. 
Nine-tenths of. the students taking geography 
would vote that subject first. The students handle 
these products, placing them in appropriate pack- 
ages and bottles, with labels, and they see that the 
proper ones are present for the recitation, and, 
afterwards, carefully returned. The collection is 
used very much to illustrate points in other sub- 
jects, but it was made primarily for the geography 
work. 

That parents are not able to see the practical 
value of geography is certainly not true there; for 
many a parent, on looking through this collection, 
has made up his mind to have his children take this 
work. The products have been first in making 
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geography the subject that is awakening more in 
terest in the school than anything else. 


WATCHES CONDITIONS. 

Chemical rain is the latest. Charles Hatfield of 
Los Angeies watches the conditions, and when he 
finds storm conditions out at sea he attracts them 
to Southern California. He increased the rainfall 
perceptibly this spring, and received $1,000 ‘there- 
for. Other rain-producing experts have attempted 
to create conditions. Hatfield is content to wait on 
conditions, then, bring them his way. What a text 
for young and old alike. Most of life’s failures in 
matters great and small come from wasting energy 
in trying to make conditions instead of taking ad- 
vantage of those that exist. There is abundant 


success for any one who makes the most of his op- 
portunities. 


WISCONSIN’S GRADED SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 


Wisconsin is doing more than any other state in 
the Union to promote the grading of schools. She 
has two men, ex-county superintendents, who de- 
vote all of their time to the graded schools of the 
state. Every school with two teachers receives 
$100 from the state, if there are more than two 
teachers it receives $300. For this $60,000 has 
been 1equired heretofore, but so popular is the 
movement that this year this appropriation had to 
be raised to $85,000, and the law requires that a 
school with sixty-five pupils enrolled must employ 
two teachers. These inspectors of rural schools 
visit graded schools all the time. The county 
superintendent must accompany them. In this as 
in various other ways the state department and the 


county superintendents are coming to work in most 
efficient harmony. 


a 


TEXT-BOOKS AS A MESSAGE OF PEACE. 

In this era of good feeling, when President 
Roosevelt is greeted by 100,000 enthusiasts at 
Atlanta, it is a good time for the North to greet 
the first great school book publishing house of the 
South, the B. F. Johnson Company of Richmond, 
that has been making such acceptable books that 
they are used in the North as well as in the South. 

America’s future domestic peace depends in no 
small degree upon the use of those text-books in 
all sections that know no _ prejudice, positive or 
negative. “The West Virginia Hills” ought to be 
sung from Maine to Oregon, “Dixie” ought to 
keep pace with ‘““The Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic,” in Boston and Charleston. It was never more 
true than in this connection, that if we train up the 
children in the patriotic way in which they should 
go, they will not depart from it. The South and 
the North must dwell together for all time. There 
will never be another thought of disunion. It is 
equally true that if one section suffers all sections 
will suffer with it. The greatest of all needs is that 
we should all dwell together in unity. 


CHILDREN, PUPILS, STUDENTS. 

In the first three grades they are children, in the 
next five grades they are pupils, in the high school 
they are scholars, in the college they are student 
by general speech. 
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The great fight against political fraud and organ- 
ized graft in Philadelphia is made by a committee 
of which Franklin S. Edmands is chairman, and 
which is dominated by his wisdom, shrewdness, 
and pluck. Until within two years Mr. Edmands 
has been a teacher in the public schools, and he it 
was who led in the great campaign which resulted 
in the large increase in salaries which the corps 
now enjoys. He is a schoolmaster smiting evil 
with the sword of the Lord and of Gideon. 


No city will ever raise the salaries of teachers, 
principals, and superintendent all at once. Unless 
two of these classes are willing that the other one 
should have an increase without them, none will 
ever be increased. There are a few cities so cir- 
cumstanced. 


Man will be extinct and the birds will rule this 
globe in three million years, says Professor Samuel 
Williston of Chicago University. Either Dr. 
Harper has rounded up an undue proportion of 
cranks, or the newspapers exploit unduly those 
they have. 


A trained teacher is in special danger of so per- 
verting her training as to be a mere pedler of 
other people’s notions. She is not well-trained un- 
less she has attained power to have ideas of her own 
to fit every emergency and to use them. 


No time is really lost by closing school for an 
hour while the circus parade goes by. The child 
will do little thinking that is valuable while he 
hears the band, and he may do some thinking that 
is unfortunate if he is shut in. 


The attorney-general of the state of Washington 
has ruled that any board of education can, if it 
choose, subscribe for a journal of education for its 
members, and pay for it out of the public funds. 


A child who has a good mind may be so far be- 
hind in developing that at ten he is no farther along 
than others at 5. It is cruel to try to get work out 
of him in grades for which he is not developed. 


In London if a man teacher does not prove to 
be efficient and growing by the end of nine years 
of teaching he receives no more advance in salary, 
but remains for life at $750 a year. 


A janitor of Somerville, Mass., has married one 
of the teachers of the building over whose furnaces 
he presides. Hereafter women teachers may be 
more attentive to their janitors. 


Too much fun is as bad as none at all. Too 
much sunshine means a sunstroke, too much water 
means a flood, too much pleasure means dissipa- 
tion. 


“You must be square,” is a frequent expression 
of Judge Lindsey in talking with boys who are try- 
ing to pull themselves out of difficulty. 


Andrew Carnegie gives Luther Burbank $10,000 
a year for ten years for the promotion of his ex- 
periments. Best use for his money. 


New York city is not alone in “doing things,” 
for there are many other cities that are striking out 
independent lines of progress. 
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Only two or three normal school professors or 
assistants receive a $3,000 salary, though many 
have $2,500 or more. 


Any state without a minimum salary law after 
its next legislative session deserves to be branded 
as a back number. 


About one child in 500 is defective by nature 
eccording to the authorities. Most teachers would 
say one in 100. 


No teacher is a good teacher unless she can make 
a passable success under any conditions that exist 
in these days. 


The cotton crop of the United States alone would 
give $40 a year to every man, woman, and child in 
the country. 


Present-day teachers—teachers, I say—are often 
as scholarly, as keen, as brilliant as any educational 
leaders. 


You can go faster and farther by keeping step 
with one who “has a move on” than by being out 
of step. 


The Japanese soldier is the best-trained soldier 
in the world, and in any age of the world training 
counts. 


Mr. Dougherty will probably put in the plea of 
insanity caused by being thrown from a horse in 
1903. 


Only by official medical inspection can there be 
early recognition of diseased children. 


Happy the community whose superintendent is 
in a good sense a good mixer. 


No child with a nervous disease should be 
aliowed to remain in school. 


Nothing does a school more good than a good 
laugh that is under control. 


Class consciousness is a professional curse when 
it is against another class. 


The bad you don’t do will never count as against 
good that you do not do. 


Chicago, the world’s social battleground, is one 
recent characterization. 


Why not spell it “cigaret”? That is safe and 
sane reform. 


Harmony is not desirable when it represents 
deadness. 


No one wishes to employ a boy who smokes 
cigarettes. 


There are 384 Indian teachers in the United 


States. 
The minimum age of teachers should be raised. 
It is the lowest salaries that disgrace a state. 
Good nature is the teacher’s best habit. 


The teacher alone deals in futures. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW: 


REMOVALS FROM THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


Some stir has been occasioned by the promulgation of 
an order by the President giving heads of departments 
power to dismiss summarily employees whom they per- 
sonally know to be inefficient or guilty of misconduct. 
Hitherto removals could be made only after written 
charges and a hearing. The fear is expressed that the 
new power may be used to gratify personal malice or 
to serve political ends. So, of course, it may be. But, 
on the other hand, hundreds of incompetents have been 
carried along in the public service simply because of the 
difficulty of establishing definite charges against them. 
So long as admission to the service can be had only 
through fitness established by competitive examinations, 
there is not much likelihood of wholesale removals, sinc3 
the usual motive of such removals is not so much to 
dislodge those who are in as to get in those who are 
without. The new order may effect a general bracing up 
of departmental efficiency. 

THE DEATH OF IRVING. 


The sudden death of Sir Henry Irving is everywhere 
recognized as a public loss. It is not only that Sir 
Henry was the most eminent actor on the English stage, 
but that, during his nearly half a century of activity, he 
had given himseif, as actor, and even more as manager, 
to the elevation of his art—an art which has rarely 
stood in sorer need of such effort than at the present 
moment. He took large risks and made heavy sacrifices 
to educate the public taste, and only a day or two be- 
fore his death he made a public address in advocacy of 
the plan of endowing the stage with public funds, in 
order to utilize its educational influence. It is interest- 
ing to note that Sir Henry was born of poor parents, and 
had, in his youth, only the most ordinary educational 
opportunities. We are in the habit of thinking that our 
own is almost the only country in which the very lowly 
have a chance to rise by virtue of their unaided talent; 
but Sir Henry rose from the station of a poor lad in the 
mining districts of England to the unique distinction of 
being the only actor ever knighted for his achievements. 

THE SWEDISH-NORWEGIAN DIVORCE. 


The Swedish Riksdag and the Norwegian Storthing 
having accepted with practical unanimity the terms of 
dissolution agreed upon at the recent conference at 
Karistad, the union which has existed between the two 
kingdoms since 1814 is at am end. It was a case of hope- 
less incompatibility of temper, and it is occasion for 
congratulation that the divorce was accomplished with 
so little friction. Under the terms of the bill adopted, 
Sweden now formally recognizes Norway_as a separate 
state. Ii row remains for Norway to shape its inde- 
pendent course and to establish its separate government. 
Sweden has changed its flag to accord with the new con- 
ditions. The new flag is a yellow cross on a blue ground, 
the same as existed prior to 1814, the union mark which 
showed in the upper corner of the old flag being elimi- 
nated in the new, 


OFFICIAL PEACE. 


The official end of the Russo-Japanese war came on 
October 14, when the Mikado and the Czar, at their 
respective capitals, signed the treaty of Portsmouth, 
and France, on the part of Russia, and the United 
States, on the part of Japan, communicated by cable to 
each belligerent the action of the other. So ends the 
gigantic struggle which began on February 8, 1904, with 
the attack of the Japanese squadron upon the Russian 
Ships at Chemulpo, Thijs prompt action of the sove- 


reigns will be a relief to foreign ship-owners, and to 
the population of Vladivostok, for, as has been already 
mentioned in this column, the naval armistice was so 
incomplete that ships laden with supplies for Viadi- 
vostok were subject to capture by the Japanese, and, in 
fact, one such ship was seized as late as October 10. 


THE MIKADO TO HIS PHOPLE. 


The text of the treaty of peace was published at Tokio 
on October 16. It was accompanied by an imperial re- 
script, in which the Mikado, briefly and with dignity, re- 
cited the circumstances under which Japan was forced 
into the war, congratulated his people upon the results, 
and thanked them for their sacrifices, and with signifi- 
cant emphasis admonished them against manifestations 
of vainglorious pride. At the same time, the Minister of 
War issued an order to the army, expressly forbidding 


the criticism of the terms of peace. Such criticism on ~ 


the part of the Japanese press and people has indeed 
practically subsided. The substantial gains achieved 
are better realized than at first, and the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance, of which the visit of a large british squadron 
to Yokohama is a visible. demonstration, has salved the 
national pride. A quaint feature of the Mikado’s re- 
script is his ascription of the victory of Japan “to the 
benign spirits of our ancestors.” 


RUSSIA AND ENGLAND. 


One incident of the publication of the Anglo-Japanese 
treaty cf alliance which has attracted less attention 
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CAN SCHOOL MUSIC BE WEIGHED IN THE 
MUSICAL BALANCE? 


(Continued from page 473.) 


acy beyond the ability of the ear to hear, except 
when perfect harmonic klangs are contemplated 
singly and permitted to die away into silence, just 
before which the beating of the vibrations defines 
the imperfection existing. When heard as musical 
klangs,—i. e., in connection,—no such beating is 
recognized.) 

To return to our definition of music. The music 
lies in the “tonal forms,” just as the idea in lan- 
guage lies in the order and succession of words. 
Every musical klang has a character; harmonic 
klangs have very decided acoustical characters, 
and each kind of klang has its own taste to the ear, 
dependent upon the acoustical relation of vibra- 
tions in them. But the music is not in the in- 
dividual klang, but in the succession—an orderly, 
determined, syntactical succession—in other words 
in the “form.” And to finish the idea for the mo- 
ment, our musical pedagogy too often contents 
itself with giving no clue at all to these forms. 
There are hundreds of piano pupils who do not 
know what the word “tonality” means; “mode,” 
“consonance,” “dissonance,” “‘tonic,” ‘“‘dominant,” 
etc. “Rhythm,” again, is something which éludes 
them. The music is not in the tone, but in the 
form. 

Now we come back to the other element, “ex- 
pression’’—what does this mean in music? There 
are two grounds of expression in music. The one 
lies in the klang, as already noted; the other in the 
succession and in the things which happen along 
the succession. And without carrying out this idea, 
I will cut across lots and say that all the finer ex- 
pression of music eludes those who are unable to 
hear accurately the pathway of the tonal form as it 
passes, and hold the entire tonal idea in mind until 
it is completed. 

In some way which we do not altogether under- 
stand, these two elements, when the formative ele- 
ment ef rhythm is added, develop ideas, tonal 
fornis, which awaken in the listener the impression 
of being jiving states of soul, human documents, 
confidential, inspiring. It is in part a rough and 
ready conclusion of the mind that a “first 
principle,” a personal creator, is behind the succes- 
sion; that the composer, for instance, preferring 
dissonant or extreme klangs or successions, must 
do sc because he has some very difficult thing to 
say. 

Should the school child ever grow up into a cul- 
tivated musician (by which I meana cultivated 
music lover—whether with or without performing 
ability) the tools of his trade will consist of accu- 
rate musical observation, good musical memory, 
sensitiveness to the quality of klangs and _ klang- 
successions, sympathy with rhythmic flow, and to 
these foundations he must add cultivated musical 
experience. The question is. whether our school 
music is doing much if anything to prepare any 
such future for the child? It is a proper question. 


C.F. P., Rhode Island: 
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FINLAND. 


BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 


News comes to us over the cable, by devious routes, 
that the oppressed people of Finland are preparing to 
revolt against Russia. In view of that possibility, the 
following facts regarding the country are of interest:— 

Finland is 600 miles long from north to south, and 
400 miles from east to west, at its widest part, averaging 
240 miles wide. Its area is 144,255 square miles, of 
which 25 per cent. is forest and 11 per cent. lakes, leay- 
ing 54 per cent. cultivated or cultivable. In 1900 the 
population was 2,673,290 with an excess of 30,024 fe- 
males. Its capital and largest city is Helsingfors, with 
a population of about 93,000. The language is Finnish 
(when they are not compelled to speak Russian), but 
the higher classes use the Swedish language (also when 
they are not compelled to speak Russian). The 
predominating religion is Lutheran. The wint:rs are 
long and the summers are short. Bears, foxes, elk, rein- 
deer, and wolves are the chief animals of the country, 
Tt is surprising how few Russians live in Finland, but 
Swedes comprise about one-seventh of the population. 
Alexander I. of Russia guaranteed the conservation of 
Finland’s laws, religion, and constitution, but all thig 
was set at naught three years ago by the present ruler 
of Russia, acting under that advice which is always 
suicidal—-the destruction of the individuality of a con- 
quered pecple. Russia has held Finland since 18:9 
(nearly a century) and managed affairs so badly that 
the Finns are leaving the country as fast as they can 
get away (most of them coming here), and, naturally, 
are less loyal to Russia tham they were ninety years ago, 
Even before the complete destruction by Russia of Fin- 
land’s rights, in October, 1992, Russian had been made 
the official language, and many Finnish newspapers had 
been put out of existence. Finnish literature is rich’y 
stored with national poetry. Longfellow’s “Hiawatha” 
is. in style, an imitation of the Finnish epic. In Fin- 
pish poetry rhyme occurs but rarely, while alliteration 
is employed as a rule. 

Finnish proper is divided into three dialects, one of 
which, the “‘Tavastian,” was used in the original trans- 
lation of the Bible, and thus became the parent of liter- 
ary Finnish. Finland’s first book was printed in 1514, 
For the most part the soil of Finland is stony and poor. 
Iron, copper, marble, and sulphur are the chief minerals. 
Rye, oats, and barley are grown. The most important 
preducts are timber, potash, pitch, tar, ‘and rosin, all of 
which are extensively exported. Next to agriculture 
stock breeding and fishing form the leading occupa- 
tions of the inhabitants, The chief imports are grain, 
salt, and articles ef clothing. In 1902, Fin‘and’s foreign 
commerce was $84,000,000 (quite enough for it to bezin 
nusiness again on its own account), made up of $45,000,- 
000 imports and $39,000,000 exports. 

The standard of education in Finland is high, some 
say higher than in any other country of Europe. There 
are many establishments of higher education, and the 
well-reputed University of Helsingfors has from 800 to 
1,000 students. In recent years many books. on s ience 
and history, as well as poetry, have been written in Fin- 
nish, and the country is well supplied with newspapers, 
theugh its press is not free by any means. The many 
choirs and musical societies show the love of the Finns 
for music. They are a serious people and evideace that 
trait in their amusements. They have the most de- 
cided opinions as to “woman's rights,” and co-education 
is the rule. In business matters they are commumica- 
tive—apt to tell family secre's and ask free}y about the 


affairs of others. That they feel the Russian oppres- 
sion keenly is also clear from the fact that their music 
lacks all suggestion cf joyousness. 

Given liberty, or even a -respected- qucnane 
Russian rule, Finland has a hopeful future... 
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BOOK TABLE. 


THE EDUCATIVE PROCESS. By William Chandler 
Bagiey, Ph. D., Montana state normal school. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 358 pp. 
There is a disposition to ridicule the craze for peda- 

gogical hooks which is indicated by their frequent ap- 

pearance. There is in the profession a class of do-noth- 
ing growlers who are always sitting on the tail of prog- 

ress and shouting “whoa,” but the fact is that the mul i- 

plication of teachers’ books is one of the glories of the 

day. No two are alike, no two attempt the same focus, 

There have heen some cheap books, some. that indi- 
vidually deserve ridicule, perhaps, but as a whole the 
books on pedagogy ate of as high an order as any line 
of professional hooks appearing the past five years. 
Each book empha'sizes a special line of modern thought 
and present neec, 

The rage for reading circ’e books, for pedagogical 
works is the same as that for normal] school courses, 
for semesters in departments of education in universi- 
ties, and summer courses for teachers. It is all one 
grand movement. . 

Every well matured effort, like this of Dr. Bagley, is 
a distinct advance, using as it does the wisdom of all 
previous efforts. We are surely evolving a series of 


professional books out of which will come someth’ng ~ 


truly great, This hook by Dr. Bagley is an important 
departure in many ways. It is more thoroughly pfe- 
pared than most hooks of this class. It is not too em- 
pirical to be wise nor too philosophical to be interesting. 
It is an all-round mature, vital, quickening book, valua- 
ble to those who are willing to make the effort to read 

_with care in preparation for professional work and life. 
It is one of the best books yet written for studious 
young teaciers. 


THE WORDS OF GAKRISON. A Centennial Selection 
(1805-1905) cf characteristic sentiments from the 
writings of William Lloyd Garrison, with a biogra- 
phical sketch, portraits, bibliography and chronology. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth. Price, $1.25, 
net. 

Mr. Garrison is destined to live longer than many men 
who seemed to have a more secure grip on fame in his 
life time. He lives, and will live more and more, because 
he was the most intense and devoted anti-slavery man 
of his time. He dared what few other men dared. He 
began his career of reform earlier than any other man 
in the nineteenth century. He was born (1805) ata 
time which made him a contemporary of Bryant, Emer- 
son, Hawthorne, Longfellow, Holmes, and Whittier. 
Living, as he did, tc be seventy-four years of age he had 
an opportunity to see the possibilities of the country in 
time of a great industrial development. He was born 
in Newburyport, died in New York, and was buried in 
Forest Hills cemetery. 

At the age of sixty-three he was presented with a 
testimonial of $31,000 by his friends throughout the 
country, and he lived for more than ten years to enjoy 
this evidence of friendship and admiration, 


A LITTLE GARDEN CALENDAR. For Boys and 
Gir's. By Albert Bigelow Paine. Philadelphia: 
Henry Altemus, With 46 illustrations. Cloth, Ilu- 
minated cover. 

This is a beautiful book, but its attractiveness is not 
in its beauty, but in the simple and charming language 
in which the wonders of plant life are described, and 
easy methods of observing, planting, tending, month by 
month, throughout the year, aré outlined. Better even 
than either the beauty or the descriptions is the way 
in which the cnrious characteristics of some plants, the 
almost human instincts and habits, the family relations 
are described, There is sufficient botany for practical 
purposes, but the highest charms of the book are the in- 
terwoven traditions, fairy tales, and other features 
illuminating and illustrating in an entertaining way 
the facts and teachings of plants. The illustrations are 
mostly photographs made especially for this book. 


THE POEMS OF ABRAHAM COWLEY. ‘“Miscella- 
nies,” “The Mistress,” “Pindarique Odes,” ‘Davideis,” 
“Verses Written on Several Occasions..” The text 
edited by A. R. Waller. London, Fetter Lane, and 
New York: Cambridge University Press and the Mac- 
millan Company. Crown &vo. Cloth. 475 pp. 

The Cambridge English Classics Series is presenting 
all of the old English masterpieces in a faithful repro- 
duction of the original text. The authors selected are 
more complete than in any other available series, the 
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selection of the writings of each is more full than else- 
where, and the faithfulness to the original is umprece- 
dented in an edition within the reach of the ordinary 
student. The previous books of this series are Samuel 
Butler, Roger Ascham, Richard Crashaw, and Thomas 
Hobbes. 

Cowley is one of the least known of the British poets, 
though hy no meams the least of them. He wrote poetry 
enough from ten to fifteen years of age to make a vol- 
ume of verse, which was so popular as to require sev- 
eral editions to supply the popular demand. His first 
ambition is well stated in the first couplet in this volume, 

“What shall I do to be forever known, 

And make the age to come my own?” 
This was written in the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and it is interesting after three centuries and a half 


to find an earnest effort being made to make this age of 
the world his own. 


JACK AND JILL: A Village Story. By Louisa M. Al- 
cott. Illustrated by Harriet Roosevelt Richards. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. Cloth. Illuminated bind- 
ing. 330 pp. Price, $2. 

With the appearance of this volume and “Under the 
Lilacs,” the eight volumes of the newly illustrated series 
of the Little Women Series is complete. No other eight 
books by one American author are at the same time of 
as great interest to girls and of rare literary merit. 

“Jack amd Jill,” the last volume of Miss Alcott’s 
Little Women Series to be hrought out in a new illus- 
trated edition, is a vivid yet natural portrayal of home 
and school life in a New England village, full of the 
sympathetic quality which lends such a charm to Miss 
Alcott’s writings. It is a lively and jolly narrative with 
a sweet and bright philosophy at its core. The new edi- 
tion contains eight full-page illustrations by Harriet 
Roosevelt Richards. 

The book is printed from new type, in enlarged oc- 
tavo form, and bound in handsomely decorated covers. 

The eight volumes in the new illustrated edition of 
the Little Women Series, with eighty-four full-page 
plates from drawings by Reginald B. Birch, Alice Barber 
Stephens, Jessie Willcox Smith, and Harriet Roosevelt 


ere are now supplied in a handsome box. Price, 


FIRST YEAR GERMAN. By William C. Collar, Head 
Master Roxbury Latin School, Boston. Boston: Ginn 
& Co. 12mo. Cloth. 336 pp. List price, $1. 

This able dissertation on the German language, while 
specially designed for a beginner in that study, may by 
its name be misunderstood. It must be recalled that the 
book contains “all the grammar that a pupil will need 
in a high school course, or in preparation for college.” 
The lessons are arranged on a two-page plan, which 
must be a convenience to the student. Every few pages 
will be found valuable review lessons, which, however, 
do not slavishly follow what has been gone over before. 
Where there are special intricacies—such as the German 
use of the subjunctive mood—the author has spared no 
pains to render the problem easy of solution. About 
forty pages for reading are given, embracing selections 
from both German prose and poetry. There is an ap- 
pendix containing a tabular view of inflected words— 
nouns, pronouns, verbs, adjectives, ete. A very able and 
comprehensive German-English vocabulary completes 
the very able work. 


MARIA THERESA, Translated from the German of 
W. D. Von Horn. By George P. Upton. Illustrated. 
Cloth. Price, 69 cents, net. - 

THE LITTLE DAUPHIN. Translated from the Ger- 
mar of Franz Hoffmann. By George P. Upton. 
T!lustrated. Cloth. Price, 60 cents, net. 

FREDERICK THE GRBAT. Translated from the Ge- 
man of Ferdinand Schrader, By George P. Upton. 
Cloth. Price, 60 cents, net. 

JOHANN SEBASTIAN .BACH. Translated from the 
German of Iudwig Qienossen. By George P. Upton. 
Tilustrated. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 

Life Stories for Young People. Chicago: A. C. Mc- 

Clurg & Co. 

These are delightful, masterly sketches of historic 
persons who have a fascination for children. The 
story of each life is so told as to retain every charm 
without magnifying the undesirable phases of the times 
in which they lived, This has been no easy task, but it 
has been attained. There is no more in the-e biogra- 
phies than every child should know before he leaves 
schoo], and through these books and others of the series 
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a class can learn more of the facts and get more of the 
spirit of the history and development in which they 
played a part than in ten times the effort through text- 
book study, and this is refreshing, acting as a tonic. 


THE LIFE THAT COUNTS. By Samuel Valentine 
Cole, President of Wheaton Seminary. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Cloth. Gilt. Price, 75 
cents. 

President Cole has here sent forth a book full of noble 
spirit and high endeavor, and at the same time one that 
abounds in good sense, all tersely and charmingly ex- 
pressed. It is a book every way wholesome and at- 
tractive as a gift book to anyone above the elementary 
school age, It is especially adapted for students in col- 
leges or secondary schools. 


MODERN ENGLISH BOOK.—(II.) Practical English 
Grammar with English Composition. By Henry P. 
Emerson and Ida C. Bender of Buffalo. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Cloth. 400 pp. Price, 60 cents. 
Mr. Emerson and Miss Bender have long worked in 

the schools of Buffalo. Many experiments have been 

tried in the teaching of grammar and composition, rang- 
ing all the way from parsing through analysis, to nerve- 
jess non-technical language lessons. Almost no one 
now confesses to faith in any one of these three ways of 
doing this work, though many still do one or other of 
these lines of work in grammar, and there is a large de- 
mand for a book that will get the results of the old-time 
parsing and amalysis while retaining the flavor of lan- 
guage work. This appears to be the end attained by 

Superintendent Emerson and Dr. Bender. Apparently 

this book meets these demands, Nothing but classroom 

‘work can determine whether or not the old-time dis- 

ciplinary results can be attained without the intense 

devotion of other days to analysis and parsing, and it 
certainly has a sufficiency of language methods and 
practices. 


THE SECRET OF THE CIRCLE AND THE SQUARE. 
By J. C. Willmon of Los Angeles, Cal. Los Angeles: 
The McBride Press. Cloth. 30 pp. Price, $1. 

A tiny volume with the solution of a large problem, 
one that will give, as it has given, many a mathematician 
a studious hour. “It is my intention,’ says the author, 
“to demonstrate the possibility of constructing a straight 
line equal to any given arc of a circle, and through this 
problem to construct a square equal in area to any circle 
and a circle equal in area to any square, with solutions 
of kindred geometrical problems.” And he apparently 
lives up to his intention, and accomplishes all he set out. 
to do. It. is all very interesting and convincing. 


AN EMERSON CALENDAR. By Huntington Smith. 
Prixted at the Merrymount Press. New York: T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. 120 pp. Gilt top. Price, 50 cents, net. 
Postage, 5 cents additional. 

No book can be more welcome as a gift than this col- 
lection, embodying some of Emerson’s best thoughts. 
For each day in the year an utterance is set down, with 
its source cited, thus making a delightful commentary of 
men and things as Emerson saw them, and a daily treas- 
ury of noble sentiment. The typography is in the best 
of taste, the binding artistic. 


THE STORY OF MASSACHUSETTS. Containing Right 

Old South Leaflets. Paper cover. 172 pp. 

A grouping of several interesting themes concerning 
the Old Bay State that is worthy of 2, wide circulation 
and a careful perusal. Here one finds “The Voyage of 
the Mayflower,” “The Planting of Colonies in New Eng- 
land,” “Captain Thomas Wheeler’s Narrative,” “Lexing- 
ton Town Meetings,” “Governor Andrews’ Address,” and 
several others of equal interest. It should be in the 
hands of all our Massachusetts youth as a well of 
authentic information and a stimulus to patriotism and 
good citizenship. While no name is given as its author, 
we would not be far astray, perhaps, if we were to say 
that Edwin D. Mead is responsible for it. 


LOHMEYER’S DER GEISSBUB VON ENGBELBERG. 
Selected and annotated by Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 182 pp. Price, 35 
cents. 

This is a German juvenile story, and of the best of its 
kind. It is intended as a pleasure to the student of Ger- 
man, as well as to be his task. The story is of a wealthy 
boy of Berlin who is spending his vacation in Switzer- 
land, and who is saved from peril in his climbing one of 
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the Alps to find an eagle's eyrie by the cool head and 
strong hand of a Swiss goat-boy. This goat-boy after- 
wards drifts to Berlin, and is befriended by his little city 


friend. It is a charming tale, and told in rich German 
language. Notes and vocabulary are added, and enrich 
the text. 


THE SCHOOLHOUSE IN THE WOODS. By A. G. 
Plympton. Illustrated by Clara E. Atwood. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. Decorated cloth. 275 pp. 
Price, $1.50. 

I would it were possible to have this book read in 
every school in the land, and it should certainly be in 
every Sunday school. It is the first charming story that 
has been written from the standpoint of the modern 
school life of boys and girls, and by far the best book I 
have known for boys and girls in. the common school 
life, excepting, in their way, ‘“‘The Hoosier Schoolmaster” 
and “The Evolution of Dodd,” neither of which is pri- 
marily a book for the pupils, being focused for the 
teachers, while this is in the fullest sense a book for 
both boys and girls. Then this is helpful, while books 
like “Emmy Lou,” Maria Kelly’s articles, and others 
of their kind depend for their charm upon the most ex- 
travagant characterization of the evils. It is refreshing 
to find an author, with adequate literary charm, who can 
keep in touch with child life as the Sunday schoolish 
books do and, at the same time, deal with the best ideals 
of the times. Why cannot some one give us an, Ameri- 
can “Black Beauty’? But until they can we will he 
thankful for Amelia G. Plympton’s ability to give us 
“The Schoolhouse in the Woods” and “A Black Dog.” 

With its strongly contrasted, admirable, and lovable 
characters, the lessons of universal kindness incul- 
cated,— kindness to one another and to animals and 
birds,—its sympathy with nature, shown in many de- 
lightful sketches of woodland and its inhabitants, and 
its faithful portrayal of the daily life of schoolgirls and 
schoolboys, this is a book to be commended without res- 
ervation. 


THE GREGORY GUARDS. A Boys’ Club Which Made 
Men. By Emma L. Benedict. Illustrated by Frank T. 
Merrill, Boston. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 
Cloth. 302 pp. Price, $1.25. 

This last book by Mrs. E. L. Transeau, writing under 
her former name, is especially adapted for boys. The 
book is written in such a way as to commend itself to 
boys, and also to all those who have a careful eye for 
their welfare. It indicates a sensible and natural de- 
velopment of character, brought out in an interesting 
story form. The scene is laid not only in New York 
city, but also at the seaside, which gives ample scope for 
the imagination and such variety of action as to hold the 
attention to the very end. It is a valuable addition to 
the long list of boys’ publications from the same pub- 
lishers. 


March Brethers, publishers, cf Lebanon, O., are issuing 
a series of action songs suitable for school celebrations 
and public entertainments. The words are full of mean- 
ing, seusible, and up-to-date, while the music is appro- 
priate, attractive, and pleasing. These songs are easily 
learned, and each is harmonious and taking. Their 
titles are as follows, and each sells for twenty-five cents: 
“Wave Old Glory”; “Emblem of Freedom”; “The Black- 
smith’; “Dolly, You Must Go to Bed”; “Little 
Mothers”; “Churning”; “Mud Pies”; ‘The Merry 
Farmers”; “The Mill’; “The Bethlehem Babe”; “Dolly, 
Stop Weeping.” . 

—--oO—- 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“The True Story of Paul Revere.’”’” By Charles Ferris Gettemy. 
Price, $1.50.—‘‘A Man of the World.’”” By Annie Payson Call. 
Price, 50 cents. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

‘“*The Red Chief.” By E. T. Tomlinson. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

** An Emerson Calendar.’”’ Edited by Huntington Smith.— ‘ Se- 
lections from the Writings of Benjamin Frankii:.’’ Price, 35 cents. 
—‘*One Hundred Best American Poems.’’ Selected by John R. 
Howard. Price, 35 cents ——‘‘ Beaufort Chums.’”” By Edwin L. 
Sabin. Price, $1.00.—‘‘ The Rollo Series.” (14 books) A new 
edition revised by the author. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

*“*Lyman’s Advanced Arithmetic.” By E. A. Lyman. Price. 75 
cents. “La Fille de Thuiskon.’” Arranged by K. T. Conley. 
Price, 65 cents.——‘' Woodhull’s Elementary Physical Science.’ By 
John F. Woodhull, Price, 40 cents. — ‘‘ Carpenter’s Geographical 
Reader — Africa.”” By F.G Carpenter. Price, 60 cents.— ‘“ The 
Rose Primer.”’ By E. H. L. Turpin. Price, 30 cents.—— ‘* Somer- 
ville’s First Year in Algebra.”” By F. H. Somerville. Price, 60 cents. 
—— ‘‘ Mather’s Caesar — Episodes from the Gallic and Civil Wars.” 
Edited by M. W. Mather. Price, $1.25 ——‘‘ A Commercial Corres- 
pondence.”” By A. G,. Belding. New York: American Book ( om- 


Price, $1.50. 


pany. 
“In the Reign of Coyote.” By Katherine Chandler. Price, 40 
cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
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NEW MACMILLAN TEXT-BOOKS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


CIVICS: Studies in American Citizenship 
BY WALDO H. SHERMAN 
12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. x+328 pages. 90 cents net : 

This book introduces the student to a most unique order of political thought and development, 
the subject being presented by practical illustration, in other words, by the laboratory method. The 
arrangement of the new volume is pedagogically sound. Civics is taken from the field of routine and 
dullness and made a vital and direct training for citizenship. Special prominence is given to the study 
of city government. 


THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED : TATES > 
By KATHARINE COMAN, Ph. B., Professor of Economics and Sociology in Wellesley College 
12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. xiiit343 pages. $1.25 net 
Here the history of our country from the industrial standpoint is briefly but clearly told for high 
school and college classes. The essential points have been carefully chosen and ins si) Con- 
temporary problems are treated in mere outline. The book is provided with full marginal references, 
and with excellent illustrations, maps, charts, and statistical tables. 


AN ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA 
12mo. Half Leather. xi+373 pages. 90 cents net 
AN ADVANCED ALGEBRA — for early publication 
By ARTHUR SCHULTZE, Ph. D. - 

Simple and practical without sacrificing scientific accuracy and thoroughness. Particular. care 
has been given to the subjects that usually present the greatest difficulties to beginners, especially 
Problems and Factoring. Graphical methods are used in a simple, elementary way. The work meets 
the entrance requirements of the best colleges and universities. 


PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY 
By P. A. LAMBERT, Asst. Prof. of Mathematics, Lehigh University, and H, A. FOERING, Head Master of Bethichem Prep. School 
12mo. Cloth. viiit104 pages. 60 cents net 

This text-book aims to develop in the student the ability to think out and apply the relations 
between the trigonometric functions. Reasoning, not memorizing, is rigidly insisted on by the authors. 
The tunctions are defined by means of projection, following a conception familiar from geometry. 


COMPREHENSIVE BOOKKEEPING 
By ARTEMAS M. BOGLE, Head ef Department of Mathematics, Kansas City (Kans.) High School 
8vo. Cloth. xviiit142 pages. 90 cents net 

A few of the points that commend this latest addition to Macmillan’s Commercial Series are: 

1. The gradual and systematic development of the subject ; 2. Preliminary sets for drill followed 
immediately by more concrete sets for the more advanced work of the student ; 3. Material so arranged 
that the teacher may use it largely in his own way; 4. The sets so arranged that short exercises or 
longer ones may be given as may be most advantageous; 5. Provision for drill on important points and 
at the place where needed, thus insuring the mastery of each point; 6. Arrangement such that at 
almost any stage previous points may be reviewed without going back and working over the old mate- 
rial; 7. Clear, concise explanations; 8. A large number of valuable cross references. 


MACMILLAN’S POCKET CLASSICS 


A number of new volumes in this popular series have recently been issued, while others are to 
make their appearance in the near future. 


A circular containing a full list of the Series will be sent to any address on request 


NEW AMERICAN MUSIC READERS 


This series is now complete with the publication of Number Four, a book of incomparable excel- 
lence for advanced grammar grades and first year high school classes. 


STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS FOR THE GRADES 


Tarr and McMurry’s Geographies, —a Two-book, Woodley and Carpenter’s Foundation Lessons in 

a Three-book, and a Five-book Series. English Language and Grammar, $ .65 
MecMurry’s Type Studies from the Geography of McLellan and Ames’ Arithmetics. 

the United States, $ .50 | Fisher and Schwatt’s Rudiments of Algebra, -60 
MeMurry’s Excursions and Lessons in Home Hopkins and Underwood’s First Book of Algebra, 50 

Geography, -50 | Gilbert and Sullivan’s Practical Lessons in 
Chamberlain’s How We Are Fed, -40 Algebra, 60 
Chamberlain’s How We Are Clothed, -40 | Blaisdell’s Child Life Readers —6 Books. 
Channing’s First Lessons in United States History, -60 | Chancellor’s Graded City Spellers — 10 Books. 
Channing’s Short History of the United States, -90 | Macmillan’s Pocket Classics Series — a number of 
MeMurry’s Pioneer History Stories, 3 vols., each, -40 volumes especially adapted for the grades, 
Hart’s Source Readers of American History, 4 vols. each -25 
Dickson’s From the Old World to the New, .50 | Wilson’s Nature Readers — 2 Books, each 35 
Dickson’s Hundred Years of Warfare, 50 | Wright's Heart of Nature Series, 3 vols., each 30 
Coman and Kendall’s Short History of England, -90 | Holden’s Real Things in Nature, -65 
Woodley’s Foundation Lessons in English, 2 Murche’s Science Readers—6 Books. 

Books, each -40 | Shearer’s Morals and Manners, 0 
Woodley and Carpenter’s Foundation Lessons in Macmillan’s Series of Writing Books. 

English Grammar, -4@ | Smith's Intermedial Copy Books. 

BOSTON CHICAGO 64-66 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


‘EMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from schoo) 
authorities in every state in the Union. Tobe 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
October 26, 27: Maine Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Portland; Prescott 
Keyes, Bangor, president; M. P. 
Dutton, Augusta, secretary. 
October 26, 27, 28: Western Wiscon- 
sin Teachers’ Association, Sparta, 


October 27: Plymouth County 
(Mass.) Teachers’ Association, 
Brockton. 


October 27; Middlesex County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Boston. C. 
H. Howe, Wakefield, secretary, 

October 27: Worcester County 
(Mass.) Teachers’ Association, 
Worcester. 

October 27, 28: Maine Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools, 
Portland; George E. Fellows, 
Orono, president. 

October 27, 28: Northwestern Ohio 
Teachers’ Association, Bucyrus. 
October 27-28: Massachusetts Teach- 

ers’ Association, Springfield. 

October 27-28: Hampden County 
(Mass.) Teachers’ Association, 
ppringfield. 

October 27-28: Hampshire County 
(Mass.) Teachers’ Association, 
Springfield. 

November 1-3: Northern California 
Teachers’ Association, Red Bluff: 
president, J. D. Sweeney, Red Bluff. 

November 3: Berkshire County 
(Mass.) Teachers’ Association, 
Pittsfield; H. L. Allen, Dalton, 
president. 

November 3-4: Southwestern Wis- 
consin Teachers’ Association, Wau- 
kesha. 

November 10: Franklin County (Mass. ) 
Teachers’ Association, Shelburne 
Falls. 

November 10: New England Associa- 
tion of School Superintendents, 
Lowell, Mass. 

November 17, 18: New Hampshire 
Association of Academy Teachers, 
Tilton; Elmer E. French, Leba- 
non, chairman executive commit- 
tee 


December: North Dakota State Edu- 
cational Association; secretary, A. 
P. Hollis, Valley City. 

December: Florida /ducational As- 
sociation, Miami. 

December 1, 2: Eastern Ohio Teach- 
ers’ Association, Canal Dover. 


December 26-28: Kansas_ State 
Teachers’ Association, Topeka; 
president, Thomas W. Butcher. 


Wellington; secretary, Jujia M. 
Stone, Concordia. 

December 26-29: Illinois State Teach- 
ers’ Association. 


December 26-29: California State 
Teachers’ Association, Berkeley; 
president, James A. Barr, Stock- 
ton; secretary, Mrs. M. M. Fitz- 
Gerald, 405 Fillmore street, San 
Francisco, 

December 26-29: National Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Federation at Chi- 
cago; president, C. P. Zaner, Co- 
lumbus, O. 

December 27-28: South Dakota State 
Educational Association, Brook- 
ings; president, M. M. Ramer, 
Mitchell; secretary, Mrs. J. Jones, 
Jr., Hot Springs. 
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December 27-29: Michigan State 
Teachers’ Association at Lansing. 

December 27-29: Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association. 

December 27-29: Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, Lincoin. 


December 27-29: Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, Jefferson 
City. 


December 27-29: Arkansas State 
Teachers’ Association, Little Rock. 


December 27-28-29: New York State 
Teachers’ Association, Syracuse. 
President, F. D. Boynton, Ithaca. 


February 27, 28, March 1: Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, Louis- 
ville. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 

PORTLAND. Of $694,000 raised by 
taxation the schools get $139,000, or 
20.19 per cent. 

WINN. The Northern Penobscot 
Association, Rev. George S. Robinson, 
president, held one of the best meet- 
ings ever held in Maine, according 
to Dr. W. W. Stetson, at this place 
recently. Bishop Codman, bishop of 
Maine, and the state superintendent 
made exceptionally strong addresses. 
The attendance was large, the en- 
thusiasm great, and an educational 
awakening is inevitable. 

PRESQUE ISLE. The Northern 
Aroostook Teachers’ convention was 
held October 5 and 6 with a large at- 
tendance of officers and teachers—of 
the latter about 125. Among those 
present were: State Superintendent 
W. W. Stetson, Professor Purington, 
Superintendent Payson Smith, Au- 
burn; Professor W. B. Mitchell, Bow- 
doin College; Professor W. S. Knowl- 
ton, Bridgewater; Mr. Bonney, form- 
erly principal of Fort Fairfield high 
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school; Mr. Walker, present principal; 
Principal Hamilton, Caribou; Super 
intendents Mrs. T. W. Dudley, Maple- 
ton; Mrs. M. M. Bigelow, Easton; H, 
EK. Henry, Caribou; and Miss Mattie 
Hopkins, Fort Fairfield. The in. 
formal reception tendered the visit- 
ing teachers by the local teachers, 
assisted by ladies of the Pierian Club, 
Thursday evening was pleasant and 
profitable. 


NEW HAMSPHIRE. 


CONCORD. The annual meeting 
of the New Hampshire School. 
masters’ Club took place at the Bagle 
hotel October 19. Among the after- 
dinner speakers were Superintendent 
0. J. Kern of Winnebago county, Ill; 
E. J. Goodwin, assistant com- 
missioner of education of New York; 
Professor Hartshorn of Bates Col- 
lege; and Superintendent Morrison 
of the New Hampshire depariment 
of education. Officers for the en- 
suing year were elected as follows: 
President, Ernest C. Silver, Ports- 
mouth; vice-president, M. C. Smart, 
Littleton; secretary and treasurer, 
Lorin C. Webster, Holderress; ex- 
ecutive committee, H. S. Moore of 
Whitefield, W. H. Harris of Keene. 


NEWMARKET. The fall meeting 
of the Rockingham County Teachers’ 
Association was held at Newmarket 
Friday, October 6, with the following 
program: “The Proper Work of a 
Teachers’ Association,” Hon. H. C. 
Morrison, state superintendent of 
public instruction; “Correlation in 
the Grades,” Professor James Robert 
White, Albany, N. Y.; “The High 
School Commercial Course: Its 
Scope and Content,” Principal I. A. 
Lee, Dover, N. H.; address, Professor 
Mharles Darwin Adams; “School 
Management,” Hon. Channing Fol- 
som, Newmarket, N. H.; ‘Modern 
Basis of Culture,” Professor Ernest 


Po 


=? pula- Aver- Cost of 

Cities of Pennsylvania, arrangedaccord- tion. Number of Pupils. age each 
ing to population. Censusof Male. Female. _perct. Pupil 
1900. Att’e. per mo. 
Allegheny 129,896 9,572 9,566 89 1.92 
102,026 8,882 9,542 86 2.43 
Reading 78,961 6,610 6,309 90 1.42 
52,733 4,153 3,897 89 1.75 
51.721 4,501 4.643 92 1.52 
Harrisburg 50,167 4,722 4,818 88 1.70 
LANCASTET cone 41,459 2,901 3,048 90 1.34 
ness 35,936 3,073 3,305 94 1.75 
cc 35,416 2,972 2,967 91 1,64 
McKeesport cece 34,227 3,317 8,539 94 1.85 
Williamsport 28,757 2,537 2,768 90 1.71 

‘ No. of 
Number of No. of  Hirectors 

Cities of Pennsylvania, arranged or Con- 
according to population. Houses Rooms Teachers. by Di- Preatess 

Male. Female. ‘Boards. 
PitteWurg 87 1,161 54 1,107 1,161 202 
Allegheny ....--eeccsesseecees 30 468 38 388 320 18 
«pe 40 380 36 350 373 TT 
Reading «+--+ 7 320 9 324 1,904 69 
20 194 30 158 188 6 
25 205 31 176 183 27 
cece 19 138 13 110 123 36 
AIGOONA 13 168 21 148 165 6 
JOWNStOwN 25 160 28 127 98 21 
Allentown... 17 132 28 110 127 67 
10 133 17 128 914 22 
22 108 5 140 145 22 
York .... .cccccesceseccvvecces 23 161 29 118 45 26 
Williamsport.....++.--+++eee- 15 131 19 99 117 49 
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GRADED 
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CLASSICS 


This beautiful series of Readers, just now attracting so much atten- 
tion among progressive teachers everywhere, may be ordered from 


EDWARD E. BABB & COMPANY 


25 Arch Street = = 


BOSTON 


For an interesting booklet stout these Resdess 


B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Richmond, Va. 


R. Groves, New Hampshire College, 
Durham. The attendance of teachers 
and townspeople was large. 

MANCHESTER. Of $631,009 
raised by taxation the schools get 
$125,929, or 19.94 per cent. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The new home of the 
College Club, at 40 Commonwealth 
avenue, resembles a man’s club in 
many of its arrangements. There is 
a house staff, a chef, and a capable 
set of servants. The cafe, on the 
ground floor, is well arranged with 
small tables, and the service will be 
made attractive. On the second floor 
are the library and assembly room, 
with a large hall between. On the 
floors above are sleeping rooms, 
which have been decorated and fur- 
nished in the college colors of 
Wellesley, Vassar, Smith, Boston Uni- 
versity, Radcliffe, and Bryn Mawr. 
The more general rooms down-stairs 
are decorated and furnished in excel- 
lent taste. The club, formed in 1890, 
is the first of its kind to buy a home 
of its own, It has a membership of 
five hundred. Miss Alice Brown of 
66 Marlboro street, Boston, is the 
president. 

The Hancock school is trying the 
school city plan, and W, L. Gill pro- 
nounces it a great success. It has 
the hearty sympathy of the teachers, 
and is backed up by the best senti- 
ment now interested in various 
North End movements for civic im- 
provement. 

CAMBRIDGE. Of $2,157,000 raised 
by taxation the schools get $439,000, 
or 20.87 per cent, 

LOWELL. Of $1,407,000 raised by 
taxation the schools get» $331,000, or 
23.58 per cent. 

FALL RIVER. Of $1,613,000 raised 
by taxation the schools get $326,000, 
or 20.22 per cent. 

MANCHESTER. With a popula- 
tion of 2,618 the town has seven 
high school teachers, four of whom 
are college graduates, 

BROCKTON. Of $635,000 raised 
by taxation the schools get $140,000, 
or 22.17 per cent. 

HOLYOKE. Of $701,000 raised by 
taxation the schools get $197,000, or 
24.88 per cent. 

SOMERVILLE. Of $1,036,000 
raised by taxation the schools re- 
ceive $294,000, or 28.30 per cent., 
which is the highest in Massachu- 
etts. 


NEW BEDFORD. Of $1,107,000 


raised by taxation the schools get 
$234,000, or 22 per cent. 

LAWRENCE. Of $810,000 raised 
by taxation the schools get $185,000, 
or 22.93 per cent. 

LYNN. Of $1,218,000 raised 
taxation the schools get $237,972, or 
19,52 per cent. 

WORCESTER. Of $2,364,000 raised 
by taxation the schools get $517,000, 
cr 22 per cent. 

PITTSFIELD. The annual meet- 
ing of the Berkshire County Teach- 
ers’ Association is to be held in Pitts- 
field on Friday, November 3. Fol- 
lowing are some of the speakers, 
with their subjects: Samuel W. Coe, 
supervisor of music of Brookline, 
“The Forgotten Side of Music in the 
Public Schools”; Mrs. A. D. Pollard, 
superintendent of schools of South- 
ington, Conn., “Learning to Read”; 


F. <A. Bagmell, superintendent of 
schools of Adams, “Story Telling’; 
Charles H. Morrill, principal Ran- 
dolph Centre (Vt.) normal school, 
“Aims in Teaching Reading’; Mar- 
cus White, principal of New Britain 
(Conn.) normal school, “An Old 
Reading Book’; William C. Bates, 
superintendent of the schools of 
Cambridge, ‘“‘Larger Life and Better 
Service’; William DeWitt Hyde, 
president of Bowdoin College, ‘“‘The 
Personal Qualifications of the 
Teacher.” 


CONNECTICUT. 


BRIDGEPORT. Of $782,000 raised 
by taxation the schools get $179,000, 
or 22.79 per cent. 

HARTFORD. Of $1,457,000 raised 
by taxation the schools get $385,000, 
or 26.45 per cent. 


COLOR 


EAGLE CRAYONS, 


WORK 


SOLID AND WAX, 


will be found to be the best and cheapest of any manufactured. 
Artistic results can be obtained in their use, as they are un- 
equalled for vividity of color, durability, and smoothness. 


WAX. 
SOHOOL 
URAYON: 


| Ree 


YECLOW 
On | 
BROWN 


EAGLE 
377-379 Broadway, 


PENCIL CO., 


- New York City 
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What are you going to do about it? 


RELIABLE STATISTICS 
400 Pupils Require $1,000 Worth of Free Text-Books. 
$1,000 Worth of Books Decrease in Value $30 Every Month of School Use. 


$30 Worth of the GREAT HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


and Quick Repairing Material 
PROTECTS both OUTSIDE and INSIDE of $1,000 worth of books 
Making them Last Twice as Long and Keeps them Clean and Neat 
If they did NOT our business would not grow EVERY YEAR 
20 per cent, increase this year over last year! 
Order for opening school year 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
G. W. HOLDEN, Pres SPRINGFIELD, MASS. M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


[Continued from page 477.} 


than it deserves was the act of Lord 
Lansdowne, in communicating the 
text of the treaty to the Russian 
government, through the British am- 
bassador at St. Petersburg, with a 
conciliatory and explanatory note of 
great courtesy. This action implied 
a recognition of the fact that the 
treaty was liable to be misunderstood 
by Russia, against whose possible en- 
croachments it was obvicusly di- 
rected, and a desire to avoid irrita- 
tion. The tone of British sentiment 
toward Russia is at present con- 
spicuously friendly, and it is thought 
not impossible that one result of the 
new alliance may be a better Anglo- 
Russian understanding. It is inter- 
esting to remember, in this connec- 
tion, that some of the most impor- 
tant international agreements in the 
past have not been pwhblished at all. 
This is true of the understanding be- 
tween Austria, Germany, and Italy, 
known as the Triple Alliance; and it 
is also true of the arrangement be- 
tween Russia and France, known as 
the Dual Alliance, the scope and 
limitations of which are to this day 
subjects only of conjecture. 


THE PRESIDENT AND FOOT- 
BALL, 


Emboldened perhaps by his suc- 
cess in the matter of the Russo- 
Japanese peace negotiations, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has intervened among 
the football managers and coaches, 
with a view to bringing about better 
conditions for the playing of football. 
Intervention of some sort is neces- 
sary, if the game is to be relieved of 
brutality. The first result of the 
President’s conference with the foot- 
ball leaders is an agreement on the 
part of the representatives of Har- 
vard, Yale, and Princeton that they 
will hereafter obey the rules of foot- 
ball relating to roughness, “holding,” 
and foul play. But that such an 
agreement should be needed carries 
the implication that hitherto the col- 
lege football teams have indulged in 
these and other forbidden practices 
unchecked. Upon this point there is, 
unhappily. no lack of evidence. 
President Buel of Georgetown, in a 
published letter, charges that ‘some 
of the oldest and most respected 
football coaches instruct their teams 


_Georgetown player has been bitten 


to injure the most capable players on 
the opposing teams, so that they can- 
not continue to play.’ Amd he cites 
in proof the fact that this year one 


ENEELY & CO. 


ALL THE WAY BY WATER 


JOY 
LINE 


on the breast, and another on the ear. 
Surely, mayhem should not be a fea- F 
ture of college football. 


THE MOROCCAN BRIGANDS. 


The latest exploit of the Moroccan 
brigands is the seizure of two British 
naval officers, as the basis of a de- 
mand for the release of a brigand | 


chief who is at present imprisoned at 
Fez. The British government has 
several warships off the Moroccan 
coast, and will use them to impress 
upon the Sultan cof Morocco the im- 
portance of losing no time in secur- 


ing the release of the officers. The 

incident serves as a fresh illustra- 2 
tion of the hopeless anarchy which J THROUGH 
prevails in Morocco. The govern- 

ment is feeble, the Sultan has an ex- LONG ISLAND 
aggerated sense of his importance, SOUND 
and the wild tribesmen are liable at 


any time to seize foreigners and b-ar 
them off into captivity, either for 
ransom, as in the Perdicaris case, or 
in order to bring pressure to bear 
upon the government, as in the pres- 
ent instance. The maintenance of 
the integrity of Morocco is one of the 
fundamental principles of the agree- 
ment for the proposed Moroccan con- 
ference; but it cannot be long before 
all pretense of that purpose will have 
to be abandoned, and a protectorate 
of some sort established over Mo- 
rocco, 


BY DAYLIGHT 


and Information on Request. 
PITTS, Act..308 Congress St., Boston 
Phone Main 6460. 


Boston & Maine Railroad 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Frain Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Lives of wealthy men remind us, 
If we’ll gather coin and bills, 

We perchance may leave behind us 
Heirs to contest our last wills. 
—Sunset Magazine for September. 


Stranger—“Is the cashier of the 
local bank a tall man?” 

Native—“Physically speaking, yes.” 

Stranger—‘‘Physically speaking?” 

Native—“Yes; otherwise he is 
short—something like $50,000. That’s 
why he has taken a trip abroad.”’— 
Chicago Daily News. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


I reckon it’s not the cash you have, 
Or if vou increase or lose it, 
That will count the most in the final 
sum, 
But merely, how did you use it? 
—A. J. Waterhouse, in Sunset Maga- 
zine for September. 


For tickets and information apply atany 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
BOSTON. 


Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Agt. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


YP order to make this section of the JouRNAL 

or EpucATIONas complete as possible the 
editor asks for the co-operation of college au- 
thorities. Properly authenticated news will 
be printed each week of changes in college 
faculties, changes in instructorships, and im- 
portant college news. 


Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga., 
began its thirty-seventh year Octo- 
ber 4, with an wnusually large num- 
ber of students in attendance. The 
number of negro youth who manifest 
a desire for a broader culture and 
higher educational attainments by 
seeking admittance to this institu- 
tion, in spite of the constantly ad- 
yvancing standard of scholarship 
which it maintains, increases every 
year. The teaching force has been 
strengthened to meet the demands of 
the enlarged student body and the 
year opens auspiciously. 

The latest addition to the build- 


ings of Atlanta University, the Car- 


negie library building, is rapidly ap- 
proaching completion and will soon 
be ready for occupancy. This new 
library building which Mr, Carnegie’s 
munificence has made possible will 
afford a greatly needed relief to the 
over-crowded buildings of the uni- 
versity, and will undoubtedly prove a 
centre of good not only to the insti- 
tution itself, but for the negro popu- 
lation of the city of Atlanta, which at 
the present time enjoys no library 
facilities whatever. 


Schools in Our Islands. 


“San Juan will have ten more 
schools next term,’ is a one-line an- 
nouncement in the Porto Rico News 
of July 13. A very few words, but 
meaning a very great deal. We send 
our missionaries abroad and many of 
them do good work; we send our 
soldiers and our sailors abroad, and 
the honor of the nation is upheld; 
but the work done by the school 
teachers we send abroad is more im- 
mediately productive of the good 
which always attends the promulga- 
tion of American ideals through the 
American system of education, Great 
is the work that has already been 
accomplished by American school 
teachers and their native associates 
in Porto Rico, the Philippines, Ha- 
waii,and Alaska, but the results have 
only begun to appear. A foundation 
is being laid for results of inestima- 
ble value in the future. Governor 
Magoon realizes this in his work, 
just begun, of establishing schools in 
the American Panama Canal zone, 

Walter J. Ballard. 

Schenectady, N. Y. 


Barnes—“Notwithstanding what 
everybody said, Kate seems to make 
a good wife for Fred. Evidently, he 
thinks the world of her, They s2id, 
in know, she didn’t really care for 

m.” 

Howes—“‘But she makes him think 
she does, and that’s more to the pur- 
pose, don’t you know.” 


Grimes—“They say, you know, that 


Varieties. 


GEOGRAPHICAL LOVESICKNESS. 
In the state of Mass. 
There lives a lass 
I love to go N. C.; 
No other Miss. 
Can e’er, I Wis., 
Be half so dear to Me. 


R. I. is blue 
And the cheeks the hue 
Of sheils where waters swash; 
On her pink-white phiz 
There Nev, Ariz. 
The least complexion Wash. 


La! could I win 
The heart of Minn. 
l’d ask for nothing more; 
But I only dream 
Upon the theme 
And Conn. it o’er and Ore. 


I shun the task 
"T would be to ask 
This gentie maid to wed. 
And so to press 
My suit, I guess 
Alaska, Pa. instead. 
—The Jolly Old Pedagogue. 


NOT WEBSTERIAN. 


“Yep,” answered Paul, in school one 
day; and when his teacher 
heard 

His strange response, to punish him, 
she bade him seek the word 

Within the dictionary. After she had 
let him grope 

In vain for it, she asked him, “Is it 
there?” And Paul said, 
“Nope.” 

—Nixon Waterman, in Woman’s 

Home Companion. 


NOT TUBERCULOSIS. 


A certain widow who lives in 
New York state is very desirous of 
having her congressman use his in- 
fluence in securing a pension for 
her, 
The member received a_ letter 
from this constituent several days 
ago, again calling attention to the 
fact that she wants recognition. At 
the end of the letter there was this 
indignant paragraph:— 

“T want you to know that my hus- 
band died of regular, old-fashioned 
consumption, contracted in the ser- 
vice. ‘There is somebody writing to 
the pension office trying to keep me 
from getting the pension, who says 
John died of tuberculosis.”—Wash- 
ington Star. 


AN ACCOMPLISHED DAUGHTER. 


Mrs. B—‘‘I suppose you find your 
daughter very much improved by her 
two-years’ stay at college?” 

Mrs. Proudmother—“La, yes! 
Mary Elizabeth is a carnivorous 
reader now, and she frequently im- 
poverishes music. But she ain’t a 
bit stuck up—she’s unanimous to 
everybody, an’ she never keeps a 
caller waitin’ for her to dress; she 
just runs in nom de plume, an’ you 
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The Living Age 


FOR OCT. 28 CONTAINS 


EVOLUTIONARY ETHICS OF MARRIAGE 
AND DIVORCE. By Woods Hutchinson. 

THE HUNGARIAN CRISIS. — By Francis 
Kossuth, Leader of the Hungarian Party 
of Independence. 

THE LETTERS OF ERNEST REWAN. 
By Edward Wright. 

THE PLAYS @F A GREAT POET. By 
Professor Gilbert Murray. 

EPIDEMICS EN ROUTE. By Dr. C. W. 
Saleeby. 

And Other Interesting Features. Fifteen 

Cents Postpaid. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


For SIX DOLLARS, the remaining numbers 
of 1905, from date on which subsorip- 
tion is received, and all the numbers for 
1906. 

For SEVEN DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS, 
the foregoing, and in addition, a full 
year's numbers of THE AMERICAN 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS (regujar rate 
$3) and THE COSMOPOLITAN ( regu- 

lar rate $1), or a value of $10. 


The Living Age Co. 
6 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


ISAAC PITMAN’S 
SHORTHAND 


EXCLUSIVELY ADOPTED BY THE NEW YORE 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 
for a period of FIVE YEARS commencing 
January, 1905. 
Partial List of Books Adopted : 
Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor. . . $1.50 
20th Century Dictation Book & Legal Forms 15 
Practical Course in Touch Typewriting. . -15 
Send for copy of PITMAN’S JOURNAL 

ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Sq., N. Y. 


HOME STUDY 


DIRECTED BY 
The University of Chicago 
Courses for Teachers and Students in more 
than 30 academic subjects of High School and 
College grade. One-half the work for an A.B., 
Ph.B., or 8.B. degree may be done by corre- 
oe Begin study any time. Address, 
= University of Chicago (Div. Z), Chicago, 


know that makes one feel so com- 
fortable.”—April Lippincott’s, 


AN ABSOLUTE LUXURY. 


‘l'o-day’s snowstorm reminds us of 
the incident that Tom Waller used to 
relate about the New London girl 
who had cared for three or four 
younger brothers, and who, on being 
asked, when another came along for 
her to tend, if she liked the baby, re- 
plied: ‘Oh, yes, we all like it; but 
we didn’t need it.”—Hartford Times. 


the poet is born, not made.” 


EMERSON 
that it is only a poet here and there 


who ever made anything.” 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
P i It 


e in America. develop in 
the student a knowledge of his Own powers in 


expression, whether as a creative thinker or an t 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 


ions. Ca’ and full 
The Outsider—‘Be there much ( ollege of Oratory a pplic elie oe talogue ull i tion 
wurruk about a political job, Mike?” HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 
The Insider—“Not after yez get it, CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AvE., 


Pat.’’—Puck. EOW BOSTON, MASS 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


FISHER 


G EXPERIENCE, PROPIPT, RELIABLE. 


AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


Railway Exchange, 


James F, McCullough Teachers’ Agency, “cricaco. 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
NO is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right through the year. Member- 


ship good untii the close of season of 1905-6. Write for circular and blank to-day. 
The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 
EDWARD FIcKEtTT, Prop., | 

Eow & Reacon St.. Boston. 
C. A. SCOTT & CO, Proprietors 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 2A ‘Beacon Street, Boston 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


Over 5,200 positions filled. 
SEND FOR MANUAL. 


High Grade 


In Demand Every 
Week of the Year 


DUCATORS’ fXCHANGE 
101-B Tremont St., Y.M.C.A. Bidg 
Boston, Mass. Portiand, Me. 


™TEACHERS' EXCHANGE 126 eoyiston st. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Teachers 


' Has good positions for good teachers with good records. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥ 


THE SCIENCE 


Universities, Colleres, and Schaols. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educators. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in { 
every part of the country. 


29-A Beacon St. ... 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency 


Boston, Mass. 
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Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
ilippine Islands.......++<++sseceeeeeseeeeeese Atkinson Ginn & Co., Boston. $3.00 
Burke's Speech on American Taxation........ Moffatt “ ‘30 
In the Reign of Coyote....... Chandler “ ‘40 
Lyman’s Advanced Arithmetic ............... Lyman American Book Co., N. Y., % 
La Fille de Thuiskon......... Conley [Ed.] “ ‘“ "6S 
Woodhull’s Elementary Science..... Woodhull “ 66 “40 
Carpenter’s Geographieal Reader ( Africa).... Carpenter “60 
Jordan’s Elementary Latin Writing........... — “6 “ “ “ 1.00 
Tales of the Fish Patrol...........-. .....- -. London Macmillan Company, N. Y. 1.50 
Representative Essays on the Theory of Style Brewster bs “ “ 110 
An Emerson Calendar....... .-..-.-- Smith T. Y. Crowell & Co., 
Selections from the Writings of Benjamin 
One Hundred Best American Poems,.......... Howard $6 “ “ “ "35 
CRUMB... Sabin. “ “ 1.00 
Whee. Bed Chief Tomlinson Houghton, Mifflin &Co., Boston. 1.50 
Two Bird Lovers in Mexico...........+-0+-.+0- Beebe “ “ “ 3.00 
The Star “ “ 1.00 
The True Story of Paul Revere.. Little, Brown & Co., ‘“ 1.50 
A Man of the World.............. “ “ “ “ 50 
Der Arme Spielman Howard D. C. Heath & Co., 
A Little Burnett Charles Scribner’s Sons,!N. Y. 2.00 
The Deep Sea’s Toll. Connolly “ “ 
Carnations and Cook se “ “ “195 
The Line of Love............. - Cabell Harper & Brothers, N. Y. 2.00 


Train a boy in the way he should 
go, and he will depart from it in the 
days of his manhood.—Sphinx. 


Educational Institutions 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
both sexes. For catalogues addrese 
the Principal, W. P. BECKWITH. 


UNIVERSITY {Mite for Catalogues 


or both sexes. For catalogues & Price-List, 


Pr A. G. BoyDeN, A. M. PU BLISHING Any Information, 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircHBuRG, Mass. * 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 

Joun G. THompson, Principal. 


address the Principal, 


27-29 West 23d St. 


cOMPANY@} 


N. B. Dept. 120 Boylston St.. Room 411 


= OSTON, MASS. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, MASs. 
sie women only. "Especial attention is 
called to the new course of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 


The American Canal Will Pay. 
BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 


When De Lesseps prc posed the Suez 
Canal he was laughed at. Some 
said, “It will never be built,” and 
others chimed in, “If it is built it wi 
never pay.’’ It was built and it ig 
paying—serving the world’s com- 
merce and giving its owners twenty- 
eight per cent. dividends. 

Note the growth of its use, by de- 
cennial years, since 1870:— 


Ships. Tonnage, 


3,441 9,138,152 
and in recent years:— 

3,708 11,248,413 
3,761 11,906 288 


Inasmuch as the American Panama 
Canal will serve a much larger yol- 
ume of commerce than does the Suez 
Canal, mainly by reason of its 
being the best route from Europe, as 
well as from the United States, to the 
Far Fast, whose trade is of a size not 
yet realized, it is safe to predict that 
for each vessel which uses the Suez 
Canal two or more will use the 
American Panama Canal. 

Then dig, Mr. President, dig! Let 


-|us have the canal just as quickly as 


it can possibly be built. Don't wait 
for a long-winded “sea level” discus- 
sion and legislation, but build it 
with locks and change it to “sea 
level” in later years, when the ad- 
vantages of acanal there of any 
kind will have been brought home to 
us. 

Then the American people will 
cheerfully vote $500,000,000 or even 
$1,000,000,000 for such changes and 
enlargements as will give us a canal 
of such size and importance as will 
enable us to say to the world: “Stop 
your fighting; no war vessels, or mer- 
chant vessels of nations at war, 
enter here. All nations need com- 
merce, and commerce needs peace to 
produce its best results.” 

Schenectady, N. Y. 


Jones—‘Was that your wife I saw 
with you?” 

Brown—‘“If she was with me, it 
couldn’t have been my wife. Hen- 
rietta belong to so many clubs, you 
know, that her time is too much oc- 
cupied to bestow any of it on me.” 


Deacon Jones—‘What do you think 
of the proposition that women re- 
move their hats at church?” 

Rev. Mr. Wyse—‘Think of it? 
Why, it is the most absurd thing I 
ever heard of! What do they think 
the women come to church for, any- 
way?” 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure to ask for 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 
Twenty-five cents a bottle 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


TREMONT. 

A force of three ticket sellers in the 
Tremont box office have s:nce last Mon- 
day had the busiest time since the ad- 
“Parsifal’ that 
thevitre last season. It was the sile for 
the opera season of sixteen perform- 
ances by the Savage English grand 
opera company and when the window 
was closed at 6 o’clock each afternoon 
to give “College Widow” patrons an 
opportunity tu buy seats, there was sti.l 
a line of grand opera people that ex- 
tended to the street. Great inte.est 
centres in the coming first performance 
in English in this country of Wagner's 


vance sale for 


“The Valkyrie.” This is to be sung 
three times during the second week of 
the season. The engagement cpens 
Monday night with Verdi's ‘Aida,’ 


which is to repeated at the Wedines- 
day matinee. “Lohengrin’’ 
night with 
Wednesday, ““Tannhauser” ‘Thursday, 
and at Saturday's matinee, “la 
Boheme" Friday night, and “Faust’’ on 
Saturday night. 


comes 
“Rigoletto” 


KEITH’S. 

The Six Musical Cuttys, th ee brotl- 
ers and three sisters, who scored th» 
big hit of the instrumental acts at 
Keith's last winter, wll be the ‘eal 
ing attraction at that pliyh us; th> 
week of October 30. This organization 
has an international reputation for the 
superiority of its pleasing instrumental 
performances and wi.l undoubted y 
score heavily with patrons of the varie- 
ties hereabouts. Among the moe 
notable entertainers includ d in the 
surrounding show will be the F.ve 
Mowatts, unquestionably the egr.atest 
organization of juvenile jugglers in 
the world, who will prceve e-pecia ly 
interesting to frequenters of gymnasi- 
ums; Sully, mono‘ogue and snging 
comedian; Thomas J. Ryan and Mary 
Richfield, in cne of their funny Ir's2 
character sketches, ‘““Mike Higge.ty’s 
Daughter’; Augusta Glose, a young 
woman of most pleasing personai y, 
in a musical monologue; the Pan'- 
zer trio, conterticnists and comedians; 
the Chamberlains, rope manipulators 
and lasso experts; Chadwick trio, in a 
singing and dancing sketch; Naomi 
Ethardo, skilful European equil brist; 
and Clarice and Yarringtcn, sngers and 
dancers. Joe Reichen with h’s wo d@>r- 
ful troupe of acrobatic dogs wll be the 
special attraction for the children, and 
a complete new list of comedy and in- 
teresting motion pictures will be ex- 
hibted in the kinetograph. 


LIKE A WOMAN. 


Maud—"‘‘See this ring? Archie 
gave it to me the other evening,” 

Irene—‘i thought I recognized 
it. You’ll find that it has a rough 
place just under the setting that will 
make your finger sore.’’—Cincinnati 
Commercial Tribune. 


Trotter—“Rosswell, the superin- 
tendent of Styles’s factory, is not a 
bad sort of man.” 

Foot—“No; but he is inclined to 
be too literal. I went there the 
other day, and told him I was a 
walking delegate, and he siid, ‘Why 
don’t you walk, then? The door is 
open behind you.’ ” 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


FORTY THREE teachers have been placed by this agency since January 1, without their 
= so much as writing a letter of application. Some of them were called 


up on telephone and appointed, some were directed by telegram to report for duty without 
previous notice, some were visited by superintendents without warning and knew the 
purpose of the visit only when invited to take the position. The number increases every 
year, and the best service we can render W this confidence in us. It is different 
is always given to schools that place | U enough from the old style of notify- 
ing everybody. When Superintendent Miller of Binghamton went to ——— there 
were 200 applications for his place. We knew of it before anyone else did, but we 
notified nobody. A good many of our candidates wrote or telegraphed us, **Can’t you 
do something for me th re?” We replied promptly ‘““No chance; the principal of 
the high school will be appointed.” But the notification agencies TION 
asked hundreds to make............ ‘ APPLICA 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 1302 AUDITORIUM. 


CHICAG 


POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 
Re mg BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


introduces to Colleges 

MERICAN ::: TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Fami ies 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 

esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call om or 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
frequent vacancies which must be filled on 


TEACHERS VV ANTE short notice. Many of them are first-class 


positions. Address THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


During the fall and winter months there are 


The P tt h ’ A 70 Fifth Avenue 
ratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Ave 

Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 

and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Ww. O. PRarr, Manager. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 


; High Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Pennsyl- 
vania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions paying 
$60 to $70 per month, if they can teach some approved system of music and drawing. 
For further information, address 

ATLOsAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L. Myers), 
HARRISBURG, Pa. 


offer better opportu- 
H nities for aspiring 
teachers than an 
other section. Foreleven yearsthe SOUTH WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENC 
has done a very successful business in this field, Better openings now than ever 
before. For full ivformation write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies ‘*s*«*: 


Washington. D. C., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col.,533 Cooper Bidg. San Francisco, Cal.,518 Parrot Bldg 
Chicago 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Wash., 313 kookery Kk. Los Angeles, Cal., 525 Stimron Bk. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY Oldest and best-known in U. 8. 
Schermerhorn St, | JOHN ROCK WELL Manager. 


EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the 


confidence of teachers and employers because it confines 
itself to Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We 
should be pleased to explain our plans to you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 


MANHATTAN B.upe. Des Mornss, Iowa. 


Subscribers who wish a free specimen copy of the Journal 
of Education sent to a friend will kindly send us a postal 
with the friend’s name and address) NEW ENGLAND 


PUBLISHING CO., 29-A Beacon Street, Boston. 


BREWER 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT 


Text-Books Which Give Most Satisfactory Results 


HISTORIES 


Morris’s Primary History 
Morris’s Elementary History 
Morris’s Advanced History 


PHYSIOLOGIES 


Lippincott’s 1st Book in 
Physiology 
Lippincott’s 2d Book in 


ARITHMETICS 


Lippincott’s Mental 
Arithmetic 
Lippincott’s Elementary 


Lippincott’s Practical 
Arithmetic 


LANGUAGE 


Patrick’s Lessons in 
Physiology Language 


Lippincott’s 3d Book in | Patrick’s Lessons in 
Physiology | Grammar 


POWER’S GRADED PrinciPies nar 


| 
School, San Francisco, Cal. 


_ BOOK IN PHYSICS 


By Dr. J. A. CULLER, Professor 
best of the old and the new | °f Physics, Miami University. 
methods, and is intended to | A simple, practical treatment 
|} of a subject which hitherto has 
meet modern requirements. | been confined almost entirely to 
It is not based on any fad, | the high schools. This book is 
but upon good results ob- adapted to the needs and the 
ad comprehension of pupils of 
tained by actual experience. | grammar grade. 


This book represents the 


Arithmetic | 


| 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Publishers, ‘ ‘ Philadelphia 


| 
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Eric Pape School of Hrt 


EIGHTH SEASON 
Oct. 2, 1905, to June 2, 1906 
ERIC PAPE 


No examinations for admission to any of the classes, 
Students begin by drawing from the nude and costume 


Head Instructor and Director - 


models as is done in the Paris academies, upon which 


this school is modeled. Fine large studios. 


Drawing, Painting, Composition, Ilustra- 
tion, Decorative Design, and 
Pyrogravure 
Drawing and Painting from ‘* life,” separate classes 
Portraiture, Still life, Flower- 
painting, Water-color, Pastel, Pyrogravure, Composi- 
tion, Decorative Design and Painting, Practical De- 
sign for Textiles. 


for men and women, 


Illustration, with costume models, 
Pen, Wash, Gouache, Posterand Bookcover Designing, 
Saturday Morning Class, for school teachers and for 
students unable to attend the school during the week, 
Saturday Morning Class for Children. 


MORNING, AFTERNOON AND EVENING CLASSES, 
SCHOLARSHIPS, MEDALS AND PRIZES 


For circulars address the Manager, 
corner Massachusetts Avenue and Boylston Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


NATURE STUDY MONTHS 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. 
By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


sally commended. 


sive adaptation to the first four grades. 


all its life to the varying conditions. 
started scienceward. 


in public schools. 


Boards. 120 pages. 


Mr. Lboyden’s articles on Nature Study, which have appeared in the columns of this paper 


Illustrated. 


during the past few years, have attracted attention the country over, and have been univer- 


At the earnest solicitation of school officers and teachers, these articles have been re- 
vritten, fully illustrated, and have now been brought out in book form. 


The purpose of this book is to suggest material according to each season, with a progres- 


The seasonal changes form the thread running through all the phenomena, and the 
children are seeking, in their simple way, to find How Nature Works during the year, fitting 


The object is not to teach science, but to indicate lines along which children can be 
Many scientific references are suggested for the benefit of teachers. 
The Manual lays out only such lessons as have actually been tried with classes of children 


Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston. 
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